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CHAPTER I. 

The August sunshine had long disappeared, 
and a hot summer's day was closing in, when 
two little boys threaded their way through 
the narrow streets by the river side, and 
dodged round dark comers and past innumer- 
able turnings, with which they had been 
familiar all their lives, for they were London 
children, and had never lived under the blue 
sky, or felt the free air of country fields. 

They ran on until they came to a flight of 
wide stone steps which led down to the float- 
ing pier where the river steamboats touched, 
to land and embark their passengers. This 
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was the boys' playground, where they amused 
themselves by seeing who could get to the 
top first, or who could slide the nimblest down 
the iron hand-rail, a feat which they could 
not always find opportunity to accompKsh 
without attracting unwelcome notice. Some- 
times they would play at setting a round 
stone, or may be a chestnut or an orange, 
rolling down the steep steps, and seeing who 
could catch it before it gave a bound into the 
river, for they had no toys to play with, these 
poor ragged little urchins. 

And every evening, summer or winter, rain 
or shine, they were at their post at the bottom 
of the steps watching for their father to come 
home to his supper, for John Dacre was em- 
ployed on a river steamer, and his day's work 
ended at this particular landing-pier. He 
was generally true to his time, but sometimes 
he had to spend a longer time in cleaning up 
and finishing ofE his duties on board the boat 
than at other times, and the boys always took 
care to be too soon to meet him rather than 
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too late. They liked to sit on the stone steps 
and watch the slow progress of the boats, and 
barges, and lighters up and down the river ; 
they liked to look up to the great massive 
bridge close overhead, which spanned the 
dark turbid waters, and. watch the barges 
disappear through one or other of its broad 
arches. But best of all they liked to climb as 
high as they could and look at the forest of 
tall masts which rose against the sky from 
the crowded mass of shipping down beyond 
the bridges. 

Many a one knew the little boys, whose 
bright young faces were rarely missing from 
the corner where they stood waiting for their 
father, long before the boat steamed up to 
the landing-pier. The watermen, wlio lounged 
about, had a cheery word for them ; the man 
who stopped in the little office giving out 
tickets all day had an orange or a cake for 
them very often, when he locked his door and 
toiled up the steps homeward ; and Dacre's 
mates were always asking him "what he 
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meant to do with those sharp boys of his^ 
and why he didn't find them a place some- 
where." 

For they had sturdy limbs and pretty faces, 
whose intelligence was not hidden by the 
grimy dirt they managed to collect upon 
them during the day. And moreover they 
had civil words to say when spoken to, which 
served them a better turn than the ready wit 
and rough answers of many of their street 
playfellows. Stevie and Phil had a kind 
father and mother, therefore, in spite of pre- 
cocious ways and the habits of independence 
common to their class from their earliest 
years, their countenances had none of the 
anxious, distrustful expression stamped upon 
the faces of other children of poverty, not 
more poor than they. It was this that won 
them notice, and made them different looking 
from the rest, although their clothes were as 
ragged and their meals as scanty as the others 
who wanted the kind word most, and did not 
get it. 
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" I say, Stevie, its stifling hot to-night ! " 
exclaimed the youngest. 

" Let's come down lower and get on to the 
pier, if we can manage it," answered his bro- 
ther. " I like to hear the splash of the water, 
and see the white bubbles the steamers 
make — it makes one feel cooler." 

"It's getting late, Stevie. How late father 
is to-night. 
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"Never mind; you and me don't mind 
being out in the dark, Phil, even if father's 
ever so much longer. That aint the 
^ Pauline ! ' " 

The steamer was not later than usual, but 
their little hearts were impatient, and since 
it was too dusk to make out the figures of 
the clock over the ticket-office, the boys had 
no means of knowing how time was passing. 

« 

" That's not the one either 1 " exclaimed 
Stevie, as Phil rushed forward at the sound of 
approaching paddle wheels. " That's the last 
boat up ; the other won't be long now." 

" The last boat up " touched at the pier, 
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and steamed ofE again just as a gentleman 
came running down the steps. Probably he 
knew it was the last, for he quickened his 
pace still more at the sight of the gangway 
drawn back, but in his eager haste he missed 
his footing, and fell heavily. A crowd was 
round him in an instant. Three or four men 
privileged to lounge on the pier came to help 
him up, and others idling upon the bridge 
just above came to look on with just interest 
enough to see "if the gentleman was killed 
or not." 

" Only stunned — arm broke, I think," said 
the man who had helped to raise him. " Best 
send him to a hospital. Run along youngster," 
he added to Stevie, who, with his brother, 
had edged himself into the little crowd, and 
was busily ofEering to go for a doctor, fetch 
a cab, or do anything. 

V 

The ticket clerk locked his office door, and 
sauntered up to join the circle round the still 
insensible man. 

" He's such a gentleman to give himself no 
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time to spare/' remarked he. " I know his 
face well ; he must live somewhere's here, 
for he*s a passenger by our boats every day, 
pretty nigh. But he*s always in a hurry ; 
never comes on till the last moment. Never 
knew such a man for hurry and business ; 
doesn't give himself time to get along ! " 

"It's a bad look out for him then, poor 
gentleman ! " said another of the crowd, " I'm 
thinking he'll have lots of time to spare now. 
'Twill be a good while before he can hurry 
along again !" 

" Odd that it should happen to a busy man 
like him, and us idlers have the luck to escape 
accidents 1 I can't help thinking how precious 
the hours we waste every day would be to 
others who lead busy lives like that gentle- 
man," remarked another man, who, by his 
speech and manner, appeared hardly to belong 
to the rough set of " idlers " with whom he 
classed himself, though in clothes and ap- 
pearance he was just as ragged as they. 
" That's just one of your speeches, 
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Darrell," oxclaimed one of his companions 
as they all laughed. " He can afford it 
better than we could, so it's just right to 
happen to such as him. Look ! he's coming 
round." 

" It's just luck, I suppose," said another, 
a sullen-looking man, who rarely ventured an 
opinion with the rest. 

" What's this ? I can walk, I tell you. 
What's the matter here ? " exclaimed the 
injured man, gradually returning to con- 
sciousness, and finding himself being carried 
up the steps by sturdy arms to await the cab. 

" All right, sir ; you've only been a bit 
hurt, and we're taking you to the hospital. 
Cab will be here directly, sir." 

'* But I won't go to any hospital ; I'm 
quite well, I say. I've an appointment at 
eight o'clock to-night, and I must keep it. 
Should lose £500 if I didn't. My arm's 
queer, though — suppose I fell down — I don't 
remember. But I must get through my 
work somehow." 
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The men looked pityingly at the pale, 
anxious face, and the strong efforts the 
sufferer made to dismiss all idea of pain or 
injury, making light of strange sensations, 
and thinking only of how he could keep his 
appointment and get through all the work he 
had planned out for that evening. 

" Last boat gone, you say ? How unfortu- 
nate! Stop a minute; let me collect my- 
self — my head feels odd. I must take a cab, 
then, to Chelsea; it's a long way, but there's 
no help for it," he added, with a sigh. 

They had got him up to the street by this 
time, where the cab which Phil had fetched 
was waiting, and they had helped him into it, 
still murmuring at the unfortunate delay, and 
wondering how he should ever make up the 
lost time that day. He had forgotten all 
about thanking the men who had picked him 
up and done their best for him, until re- 
minded of it by one of them, who suggested 
■^*the gentleman might have sixpences to 
.spare, if he hadn't got minutes." 
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" Bless me ! I never thoiiglit of it. Of 
course you expect something,*' answered the 
gentleman, good naturedly. " Only remember, 
I couldn't afford sixpences, if I didn't look 
sharp after the minutes. Time's money to 
me. 

And so saying, he managed to extl^aot a 
half-crown from his pocket with his left hand,, 
and told them to share it. 

The cab had started, when he called to the 
driver to stop, and signalled to one of the 
group still loitering there. The young man, 
who had announced his belief in luck, stepped 
forward in answer to the signal. 

" Can you take a message for me, my good 
man? It would spare me half an hour, if 
you will go to my office in Blank Street. 
You won't forget? I may depend upon 
you ? "• 

The man hesitated — he wasn't used to 
going errands and messages for just any 
body ; he had just been saying that he had 
finished his day's work — still, on considera- 
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tion he thought he might as welL So with 
the idea of doing the stranger a favour, by 
exchanging his habitual idleness and even- 
ing's lounge for a brisk walk to find out a 
place he didn't exactly know where, he con- 
sented, answering all questions and doubts by 
a confident — 

" All right, sir." 

"Well, go to my ofl&ce, 17, Blank Street — 
but stay, I'll write down the message ; only 
this unfortunate accident, I can't used my 
hand, Tm afraid. Can you put down a few 
words on paper, my good man ? " 

The young man shook his head, and his 
sullen features broke into an amused smile. 

" Couldn't write a word, nor read one 
either, for all the money you could give me, 
sir," he said, boastfully, as if he was more 
proud of what he couldn't do than of what 
he could. " I've got a friend though — a 
young chap as can write, and you may depend 
on him, sir, as sure as my name is Miller, 
ni answer for him," he added, going back to 
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the group, whQm he rejoined with a sense of 
relief, saying, " Darrell, it's you he's wanting 
^fter all." 

The man whom the others called Darrell 
went instantly. The message and the address 
were given, and the stranger told him to call 
there on the morrow, and he would give him 
a trifle, he hadn't any change to spare then. 

** You look very bad, sir. You'd better go 
straight home, or see a doctor," said Darrell, 
as he touched his cap, and walked off to find 
the direction given him. 

He was a tall, erect man, perhaps not more 
than thirty (though he looked older), who, 
unlike the other loungers, carried respecta- 
bility in his face and in his hearty, energetic 
manner. He was a man who seemed to have 
a purpose in his life, even as he loitered 
about among the rest, and]one whom strangers 
involuntarily selected to ask a question of, if 
they wanted to depend upon the answer. 

He never saw the injured gentleman again, 
for he did not think it worth while to go to 
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the ofl&ce next day on the chance of receiving 
a sixpence or a shilling. Accidents were 
common enough in that crowded locality ; he 
was glad to have been of some little service 
to the gentleman, but after that he thought 
no more of it. 

John Dacre's attention had been attracted 
by the little crowd on the steps as he was 
slowly coming up from the boat, and he 
hastened towards it, fearing something might 
have happened to one of his boys, for he 
missed them from the spot where they 
usually waited for him. 

" Where's Phil ? " he asked, anxiously. 

"He's only gone for a cab, father ; he'll be 
back directly," answered Stevie; and then 
Dacre and Stevie went on without giving 
another thought to the accident, for they 
wanted to get home. 

When John Dacre came off work the next 
evening he lingered a minute to speak to 
Darrell, who was lounging by himself against 
the railings of the pier. 
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Dacre had known him by sight a long 
time a^ a man connected with one of the 
smaller vessels which lay alongside the 
wharves loading or unloading cargo; he had 
the look of a sailor about him, and Dacre, 
like many another, had been attracted by his 
singularly bright, pleasant face. 

" Fine evening, mate ! Heard anything 
how the poor gentleman got home ? — ^him who 
fell down these here steps last night ? You 
helped to pick him up, so my little chaps tell 
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" Haven't heard»" answered the man. 

" Well,'* continued Dacre, " he was always 
in a hurry — never saw him take things easy." 

" I was saying last night, what wouldn't 
he give for some of the hours which we 
fellows idle away daily. It seems as if he 
misrht make a better use of them than we 
do," answered Darrell. 

" Yes, look at those idle chaps up there 
with their arms over the top of that bridge, 
and their eyes watching others as happens , to 
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be real busy *' — ^and Daore, who had a pro- 
found contempt for idleness, pointed to the 
row of faces just then looking over the bridge 
watching the craft on the river — " those 
fellows stand about by the hour together 
doing nothing ! " he added, contempt- 
uously 

" Is that possible ? " asked his companion, 
briefly; and then he began pacing up and 
down the narrow width of the pier, as if 
fancying himself on deck. 

" Why, it seems more possible than any- 
thing else," answered Dacre. "Lots do 
nothing for one that works real hard." 

" But I maintain a man can't do nothing, 
let him try ever so," repeated Darrell. " He 
cant keep at anchor as long as he's alive — if 
there aint no breeze to fill his sails, there's 
the tide and the currents, and there isn't the 
anchor found yet that can make a man's life 
stand still. This world's never intended for 
a port — the haven is the future world which 
we can't see yet. There's the voyage to 
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make first, the storms and the dangers here 
— the safe harbour's above. I say a man's 
drifting back if he isn't going forward, there's 
no standing still — there's no * doing nothing ' ; 
he's either doing good or harm. But my 
mates tell me I'm always making speeches ! " 
added the man, lightly. 

" I can't tell where you get hold of such 
notions," said Dacre, only half seeming to 
listen. ** We haven't got to answer for how 
other people turn out, that's a blessing ! " 

"I think we are all answerable for the 
good of each other," returned Darrell, 
thoughtfully. " We're sort of responsible 
for whether those we choose to associate 
with are the better or the worse for having 
known us. If we go along with a fellow to 
the bad, we're helping him down as well as 
ourselves." 

Something in his companion's words and 
manner contrasted with his appearance, made 
Dacre ask the question — 

" You've seen better days, I guess ? We^ 
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poor folks can't talk of those good things like 
you've been talking." 

" Seen better days and worse too 1 " 
answered Darrell, lightly. "But the best 
days for all of us are to come, let's hope — 



in the better land," he added, seriously. 

Dacre, interested for the moment, yet 
hardly knowing whether he could fall in 
with such ideas or not, was in no hurry to 
go ; so he went back to his questionings. 
** Been unfortunate, perhaps ? " 
** I don't believe in fortune neither, mate. 
We make or mar our own lives as good folks 
say. I haven't had much luck, but I can get 
on without it — it's ill waiting for luck. I've 
known trouble," continued Darrell, and his 
tone changed to one of deep feeling, " you're 
right there, mate. I've had to begin life 
alone, where I thought to have had friends to 
smooth the way forme ; I've had to work hard, 
and haven't found life a holiday by any means. 
But no matter — it didn't break my heart, 
and holidays are not half so pleasant as we 
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often picture them may-be. Pleasure seekers 
work the hardest, they say." 

"I often see you about here, don't I, 
mate?" said Dacre, presently. 

" Yes, I'm up her^ pretty often with one 
ship or another ; we only make short voyages, 
coasting mostly, so I'm often about here. I 
shall go off in the * Enchantress ' yonder, to- 
morrow night." 

Another man came up just then, and seeing 
Dacre, he remarked — 

*' Sad accident here, last night, Dacre I 
Poor gentleman's dead, they tell me — the 
evening paper has it all in. Eich man he 
was, they say ; made his money by working 
dreadful hard, and never letting a moment 
find him idle — ^them's the newspaper words — 
but he had better have taken life a bit easier, 
I fancy ! " 

" Yet he always seemed happy enough too, 
as he went about his business," remarked 
Dacre. " I often saw him, he came regularly, 
by our boat for a good while. Poor old chap I 
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he's gone to the land of rest no doubt, for 
they all speak well of him I hear. " 

"Well, he's got the best of it, for his 
work's done — we poor fellows have got our 
work still before us I " answered the last 
comer, a careworn, tired-looking man. 

" We haven't a right to say that any man*s 
work is done," said Darrell, thoughtfully. 
" Hasn't God got work for us to do in that 
world as well as in this ? Would the poor 
gentleman, who wasn't happy if he hadn't 
every minute devoted to his business, could 
he be happy in a for-ever of idleness ? " 

" Come, that's making Heaven too much 
like this here world, I can't take that in, 
mate ! We hope for something better when 
we get up there," said Dacre, who had his 
own opinions on these subjects. 

" But the same that makes us happy here, 
will make us happy there," argued Darrell. 

" Well, it wouldn't be Heaven to me if I'd 
got to work," said the other, taking up the 
subject in a serious mood. He couldn't help 
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it, with the bright, earnest face of Will Dar- 
rell endorsing, with its hopeful confidence, 
every word he spoke of " the better land." 

" And it wouldn't be Heaven to some unless 
they could be doing something for one another 
all day long ! " answered Darrell, good- 
naturedly ; he had known a few such. 

They strolled up the steps as he spoke, 
and Dacre wished his new acquaintance 
" good-night." 

Amongst the loiterers at the top, lazily 
dispersiQg towards well-frequented beer- 
shops and favourite comers for gossip, was 
the sullen-looking lad, who was fond of 
boasting of what he couldnH do, Dacre 
wondered a little to see the man whom he 
had just set down in his own mind as his 
superior, because he could talk well, and 
must have had some learning, join this idle 
group. 

" I wonder what he^s doing there, siuce he 
says a man can't be doing nothing ? It's a 
queer port those fellows are making for, I 
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take it. He must be a precious hypocrite or 
^ deal better than the rest of us, that's all," 
muttered Dacre, as again and again that 
man's brief remark, "is that possible?" 
<5ame back to his memory. 

" May-be, he's doing some good to those 
idle chaps, after all ! " But Darrell had 
merely gone to finish a chat with his friend 
Miller. He did not talk to him as he had 
talked to Dacre, for Miller, who had spent the 
best part of that hot day in a public-house, 
was not a very sensible or a very cheery 
companion. Only Darrell had just enough 
influence over him to make him prefer walk- 
ing along with him to getting more unsteady 
with the others. 

Not that Darrell for a moment thought of 
doing any good to his companion, although 
it might be that while intentionally he was 
keeping him from harm, he was unconsciously 
leading him right. 
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One evening soon after this, John Dacre 
stepped off the steamer, exchanging good- 
nights with the loungers round the pier with 
whose faces he was familiar, and welcoming 
the t\YO boys, who were in their usual place 
watching for him. He walked homewards 
with tired footsteps, holding a little hand in 
each of his — ^he was silent, but then he often 
was; only Stevie looked up suddenly, and 
was puzzled to see the unusual cloud on his 
father's good-looking pleasant face. 

The mists from the river were rising fast 
as they reached the house in the steep, narrow 
street leading down to the water-side, where 
Dacre and his family lived. Other families, 
poorer than they, occupied the upper part of 
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the house, for rents were high, even in such 
a locality. 

Dacre's wife had just come in from a day's 
charing, and was preparing the bit of supper 
for the rest. John Dacre took his usual 
place, lounging in the door-way, while the 
boys ran in and out. It was a poorly-furnished 
room, but as clean and tidy as the small 
space and poverty-stricken appearance would 
allow, its one ornament being the floWers, 
laden with summer blossoms, which stood in 
the window, the admiration of many an in- 
habitant of that smoky, misty thoroughfare. 
For in spite of earning good wages, Dacre 
found it a hard matter to provide for his wife 
and little ones. He had had a long sickness, 
and a spell of no work when he came out 
of hospital, which had got him into debt, 
and encumbered him with weekly payments 
of arrears, which reduced their money to a 
bare subsistence. He had been fortunate 
enough to obtain his present situation a year 
ago, for though he had never been a " lucky " 
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man, he had always maintained a good 
chai actei*, w hich at length got him his place 
on the steamboat at higher wages than he had 
hitherto earned all his life. 

" Wife," said Dacre suddenly, breaking a 
long silence, " I met sister Caroline this 
morning. She was coming to see me, she said, 
to talk about what's to be done about father 
and mother, and I said I'd talk to you about 
it when I came home to-night." 

" Carry's had a deal of trouble lately, 
hasn't she, poor thing?'* said Dacre's wife, 
in a kindly voice. 

" Yes, her husband has been out of work, 
tramping through the country after employ- 
ment the last three months, and now she says 
she must break up her little home. She can't 
keep it together any longer, and poor old 
father and mother must go into the workhouse 
— unless you and I can prevent it, Susan." 

The wife thought it over before she 
answered. 

" I wouldn't like that to happen, John," 
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-she said at length. " We're poor enough, 
but we can make room for the old folks some- 
how, and though 'tis a poor bit of a place, 
it '11 seem more like a home to them than the 
^ouse would ! " 

" Well, I told Carry I knew my wife had a 
kind heart, and wouldn't like to hear of the 
workhouse for the old father ; but then we 
haven't more than enough for ourselves, and 
the boys will have to go without many things 
we've promised them — so I didn't know as 
you would like it altogether." 

"We'll manage somehow," she answered 
cheerfully, " and the time '11 be coming when 
you and me will be old and helpless, and must 
look to our boys to keep us ; so we shouldn't 
like them to look back, if we suffered your 
ojd father to be taken to the 'ouse. I 
can't abear the thought of it ! " 

" Then I'll go over and fetch 'em on 
Sunday, since its all settled," said Dacre, and 
the cloud cleared from his brow. ** I must 
try and make over-time, and do other jobs. 
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when I get a chance ! " he added, hope- 
folly. 

" This 'minds me of what the boys have 
been learning at their school, and come home 
and said to me the other day — * Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that it may be well 
with thee in the land which Ihe Lord thy God 
giveth thee.' I think those is the words ; 
'twas out of the Bible, too, they said." 

"Ah! I wonder what land that means," 
said Dacre thoughtfully, his mind going back 
to the talk he had had with Darrell on the 
landing-pier. " I've known some of my 
mates, good fellows enough, and kind to their 
parents too, who have come to the workhouse 
themselves. I don't know what it means, if 
it's any sort of a promise I " 

" Why, I don't know as we ought to think 
about the reward when we're just doing 
what's our duty, but I take it that the land 
which God gives, is a home in * the better 
land,' which Stevie sings about on Sundays.. 
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He says it means Heaven ; they teach him at 
school." 

" May be/* answered Dacre, " but you and 
I never . had any schooling when we were 
young, had we, Susie ? I hope the lads will 
grow up better men for what they've been 
Jearning — that's all/' 

" Let 'em grow up as good as their father, 
and I'll be content," said Mrs. Dacre, proudly. 

Dacre and his wife were simple-minded 
people, who had never had any advantages of 
education themselves, so they were the more 
particular to send their children to school 
every day, and insisted upon their attending 
the Sunday school regularly, that they might 
be taught the Bible. They were proud of 
the boys' learning, and careful that they should 
attend to their lessons ; while on Sunday 
afternoons they liked to hear them sing the 
hymns they had learnt, or say through a 
chapter or a psalm. But they never spoke 
to them of religion, never talked to them of 
their duty to God and to one another — ^for 
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they left all that kind of instruction to be 
given at school, thinking that the teachers 
oould teach them so much better on those 
subjects than they ignorant folks could. 

But they forgot that words of good counsel 
and instruction in life's duties need no book- 
learning, and that the teachings which fall 
from father or mother's lips are often re- 
membered when school lessons are forgotten. 

" So grandfather's coming to live with us !" 
said Stevie Dacre to his brother next morning, 
as they trudged along the streets to school. 
" I heard mother talking about it ; are you 
glad or sorry, Phil ? " 

" Father looked so pleased when he told us, 
I'm quite sure I'm glad I " answered the little 
fellow. " Ain't you glad, too, Stevie ? " 

" I don't know. I shall have to go to work 
all the sooner, I suppose — ^but I shouldn't 
like grandfather to go to the workhouse 
either, so I suppose I'm glad, too," answered 
Stevie, but his tone was a little doubtful. 

" Oh I I mean to go to work as soon as 
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ever I find something to do; and father 
promised he'd try and find something ! I'd 
rather have work than school I " said Phil. 

" I shan't vrork till I've got to ! " said 
Stevie, who did not at all enter into his little 
brother's view of affairs. 

Stevie had not played about the streets of 
that miserable neighbourhood nearly all day 
long for nothing. He had picked up notions 
and opinions upon most subjects — ^he had 
stood outside pubhc-houses and gin-palaces 
of a cold winter's evening often because the 
lights looked so bright and warm when it was 
dark and cold everywhere else, and he had 
overheard advice, and experiences, and jokes 
which had accustomed him to the darkest side 
of human nature. Young as he was, he 
knew all his neighbours' affairs, though his 
parents held themselves aloof from the rough 
set of people who lodged in their house and 
lived in their street. But little Stevie knew 
how often one man had been in gaol, and how 
another man was always drunk, and he could 
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tell histories of one family and another, till 
he had grown familiar with scenes of misery 
and stories of crime. 

. Mrs. Dacre tried to keep the boys from 
playing about the streets and getting into bad 
company, but they liked to run about, and 
their little home was so small and so hot those 
August days, she hadn't the heart to keep 
them indoors ; while in the winter time she 
was often out all day, glad to earn a little 
money to help provide for the household. At 
the beginning of the day Dacre and his wife 
were anxious to be off to their work, and at 
the end of the day they were tired, so they 
contented themselves by saying they did their 
duty by giving their children the opportunity 
of going to school, where they could be better 
taught than at home. 

This morning the two boys were on their 
way to a Bagged School, which they had 
attended off and on the last twelve months ; 
now and then absenting themselves when they 
felt idle and disinclined for anything but to 
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loiter on the bridge, watching the cool, swift 
river. 

They soon reached the long, large room 
where the school was held, and took their 
places in the class. 

Presently the attention of the ragged throng 
was effectually distracted by the entrance of 
two gentlemen and some elegantly dressed 
ladies, visitors, who came to see the pro- 
gress of the scholars, and to enquire into 
the prospects of the school, in which they 
seemed to take great interest. 

" I told you we should find fifty children, 
at least," remarked one gentleman to his 
fi'iend, who appeared to be a stranger there. 
" Teacher, how many boys have you ? " 

« Fifty-six, sir." 

" I take an interest in Ragged Schools ; I 
have known them result in so much good," 
observed the stranger. " What is learned in 
childhood can never be utterly forgotten — it 
comes back just at the right time very often, 
when it appears to have been lost. It has, in 
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fact an unseen influence over all the after- 
life." 

"Very true. I wish you would say a 
few words to the children," answered his^ 
friend. 

The stranger hesitated. Then turning to 
the boys, he spoke in a pleasant winning 
voice, ending with — 

" I dare say you think it is very tiresome ta 
be in here learning lessons instead of running 
about in the sunshine this bright morning ; 
but I wish to impress upon you that do what 
you will you must be learning something, 
whether you run about and play, or whether 
you have your books before you ; therefore 
it is better to be here learning the right thing 
than elsewhere learning a great deal you had 
better never know. I once heard a little bov 
say, * I won't learn ! I won't go to school ! * 
But what did he do ? He went into the gar- 
den to play, and he watched the gardener at 
work, and learnt how to put the different 
seeds into the ground ; he watched the bees. 
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and saw where they went to find their food ; 
and yet he had just said, * I won't learn ! ' 
Biit he couldn't go anywhere without learn- 
ing something. Well, he went a little further, 
and asked his little sister to play with him ; 
but she wouldn't, and then he learnt how 
miserable it makes others when little boys 
and girls are selfish. So it is always - no one 
can help learning as long as they have eyes 
and ears ; some learn for amusement, some 
learn from choice, others learn from neces- 
sity ; but why should you not take pleasure 
in learning what is good and useful ? " 

Some few of the boys had listened atten- 
tively to the brief address ; others found their 
attention wholly taken up by staring at the 
ladies' costly dresses with their fanciful 
^;^immings — they did not often see fashion of 
any kind where they lived. 

" Would you. like to hear the children sing, 
sir ? " asked the teacher. 

"Oh, yes, I should like it above all 
things." 

D 
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So the class stood up and sang some 
hymns, their young voices giving full expres- 
sion to tune and words, for they had been 
well taught, and always liked the singing as 
the pleasantest part of their lessons. 

" How charming ! What a sweet voice that 
little fellow has ! " exclaimed one of the 
ladies, pointing to Stevie Dacre, who was 
standing at the top of his class. 

" Yes ; he has an excellent voice," answered 
the teacher. " We never can spare him when 
there is any singing to be done." 

" I never heard a child's voice so full of 
beauty and refined intonation," repeated the 
lady. " I shall not forget the treat I have 
had. But I see we have interrupted you long 
enough." 

The visitors left, after giving a sovereign 
towards the funds of the school ; but the 
teacher had a great deal of trouble with his 
classes that morning. 

Stevie Dacre's head was full of what the 
lady had said in praise of his singing ; he had 
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never thought about it before, but certainly his 
voice did sound nicer than the other boys. And 
he forgot all about his other lessons thinking 
this. But presently he remembered that he 
could not learn fresh pieces to sing unless he 
could read the words, so by and by he ap- 
. plied himself to his spelling-book with a fresh 
motive for learning to what he had ever had 
before, and from that day forth he never 
missed attending school all through the sum- 
mer and autumn. 

On Sunday afternoon Dacre and his wife 
made an expedition to the other end of Lon- 
don, where his sister had lived, and rejoiced the 
hearts of his old parents by telling them the 
arrangements they had made for them to live 
with them and share the best they had to 
offer. 

A smile broke through the habitual gravity 
of Dacre' s face as he witnessed the deliofht 
and joy of the old people at his proposal. 
There were few preparations to be made for 
departure, since they had few possessions. 
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So in tile cool of the evening the little party 
set out for Dacre's home in Lion Street. 

" I'm afraid we'll be a burden on you^ 
John," said the old man, leaning on his tall 
son's powerful arm. 

" Never mind ; you took care of me when 
I was a little one; it's my turn now," was the 
cheerful answer. 

Dacre's wife looked a little anxious. 

" We shouldn't have been so bad off if it 
hadn't been for that long illness John had 
two years ago," she said, after preparing old 
Mrs. Dacre for the poverty-stricken appear- 
ance of their home. 

Then she explained that they had got into 
debt then, and now had to pay back weekly 
towards the sum they had borrowed, for they 
were respectable people, and had met with a 
great deal of kindness in their trouble. 

Dacre did not wish his boys to go to work 
while they were so young ; he wanted them 
to attend to their schooling, and they could 
fin up their time helping their mother ; that 
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was work enough for them at present. For 
Dacre himself had had a hard struggle for 
subsistence from early childhood ; being one 
of a large family, he had had no advantages of 
learning, but had gone out to work as soon 
as he was old enough to earn a few pence at 
a time. 

He had taken to the river from choice 
while he was quite a lad, preferring hard 
work and rough words on board a barge to 
running about the streets as errand-boy. 
He liked barge-life, because it gave him an 
opportunity of seeing the green meadows and 
country sights which his childish heart had 
longed for when he heard others talking about 
them ; and he liked it also when his barge 
was moored alongside of a big ship which had 
just come from foreign parts, and the sailors 

» 

noticed him as a bright-looking, civil-spoken 
boy. 

He worked himself up until at length he 
got employed on the steamers, and obtained 
his present post ; for he had long ago earned 
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a character for being depended on in all 
matters of duty. 

There was a natural goodness of heart in 
Dacre which somehow he had managed to 
keep intact notwithstanding the rough life he 
had led. His parents could not do much for 
him ; but they had done what no after-edu- 
cation could have done so well. They had 
taught him to value truth and honesty, which 
was about all they knew of religion. It was 
enough, however, to make Dacre grow up a 
steady, good-hearted man, ,better than many 
of his class, although he had his faults,, 
too. 

He told himself there was little credit due 
to him for this, since his naturally good dis- 
position made other men's vices no tempta- 
tion to him. He grew up among swearers 
and drunkards, but felt no inclination to 
imitate them, though he did not blame them 
or seek to influence them to a better life. He 
moralised after his own fashion, that since it 
was their pleasure it was not for him to say 
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any thing. So long as he did not join them it 
was nothing to him how his companions drank 
and swore ; he was not to blame. He had 
his pride in keeping himself respectable and 
his home as comfortable as might be ; but he 
had his temptations too, and where he had no 
other guide, his natural preference for good 
over evil stood him in good stead. 

Remembering his own hard life as a boy, 
he resolved thiat his own children should not 
know what work meant until they were old 
enough to choose what kind of work they 
would like, and were strong enough to do 
it without over-taxing their strength. Poor 
though Dacre was, he contrived to shield his 
boys from many of the hardships other poor 
children endured, and if he unconsciously 
spoiled them and taught them to think they 
were always to be indulged, he acted accord- 
ing to the best intentions, remembering his 
own experiences, and feeling happiest when 
their bright young faces looked pleased. 

Sometimes, when Dacre came home tired 
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and set to work to clean up the place, and do 
little things that his wife hadn't time to do 
when she went out washing all day, she would 
say to him — 

" Really, Dacre, you might let the boys 
help you ; you spoil those lads. It's getting 
tiine that Stevie was doing something." 

And he would answer — 

" Poor little ones, work will come soon 
enough, let them play while they can." 

And he denied himself many an indulgence 
that he might see the flash of pleasure on 
their faces as he afforded them some longed 
for treat. A trip down the river in father's 
steamer, or a long walk into the distant 
parks of a Sunday, to be carried home in 
father's strong arms if they got tired, was 
for years the height of enjoyment to Stevie 
and his little brother. 

One day Stevie Dacre was loitering about, 
looking in at the window of a shop where 
sweetmeats were temptingly displayed, when 
a lady and gentleman accbsted him. 
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" Would you like to earn a penny to spend 
in sweets ? " 

The boy's face answered for him, and he 
replied quickly — 

" Yes, what shaU I do, sir ? " 

" Just show us the way to Hart Street. 
It is somewhere in this direction I'm told, 
and I suppose you know all the places 
round ? " 

" I know Hart Street, sir ! " said Stevie, 
setting off at once at* a quick pace. 

" Stop, little boy, you must not walk so 
fast, we shall lose sight of you ! " said the 
lady. 

The gentleman did not spend any further 

words upon Stevie, but remarked to his 

companion as they turned down a narrow 
street — : 

" I can't think how you can like to visit 
poor people who live in such out-of-the-way 
places ! " 

" But you see, Charles, I promised to in- 
vestigate this affair myself. I don't like 
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being taken in, and if the facts of this dis- 
tressing case are true, I can then see what is 
best to be done." 

** Ah ! Geraldine, you always were chari- 
table ! " remarked her brother listlessly. 

" I never was in this dreadful neighbour- 
hood before, though," continued the lady. 
" Little boy, are you sure this is right ? " 

" Yes, and I'm taking you the best 
way too, please ma'am ! " answered Stevie, 
anxious to make a good impression on the 
elegantly dressed lady, whom he recognised 
at once as one of the party who had visited 
their school in the summer. 

She seemed taken with his civil manner, 
and bright face, for she began to talk to him 
as they walked on. 

" Can you read, little boy ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Do you go to church on Sundays ? " 

" Sometimes, ma'am, but mother says 
we're too ragged to go to church; she 
wouldn't like us to go, except when we've 
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got- new jackets on. These are the best 
clothes IVe got now ! '* and Stevie looked 
pityingly upon what he could see of himself. 
"I go to Sunday school always though!" 
he added. , 

" I suppose you go to work, don't you ? " 

" Oh ! no, ma'am. I can't work — don't 
know how ! " 

" What ! couldn't you sweep a crossing, 
or run errands, or do anything ? " 

" I never tried, ma'am — don't think I 
could. Father don't wish us to work yet." 

" Then what ca^iyou do, little boy? " 

" I can sing^ ma'am ! " exclaimed Stevie,. 
a bright thought coming into his head. 

*^ Sing ! " repeated the lady. " What can 
you sing ? " 

" Oh ! we learn to sing hymns and pieces 
at the school. I think I could sing any- 
thing ! " answered Stevie, anxious to prove, 
that he could do something. 

" Dear me ! Why you are — ^you must be — 



the little boy who sang so nicely when I 
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went to the Kagged School in Water Street 
one day. I remember your face now ! " 

" Yes, ma'am, I knew you again directly," 
answered Stevie, pleased that this grand lady 
should remember what a nice voice he had. 

Presently they missed him from beside 
them, and looking round, saw him just be- 
hind with Something in his hand. 

" Please ma'am, you've dropped your 
brooch — I saw it was unfastened just now, 
and I heard something drop, so I went to 
pick it up." 

** Oh, I'm so glad it isn't lost ! I value that 
brooch. Thank you, little boy ! " 

" This is Hart Street, sir," said Stevie pre- 
sently, stopping short at the top of a narrow 
turning. 

" Very, well, here is your penny," said the 
gentleman, flinging him the coin, and adding 
as Stevie only moved a few paces off — 

" You needn't wait for us, I shall know 
the way back.^ 

" Have you a sixpence, Charles ? I left my 



)> 
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purse at home, and I want to reward the little 
boy for picking up my brooch," said his sister. 

" Nothing less than half-a-crown, and that's 
a great deal too much. What do you want, 
to give him anything for, Geraldine ? It was 
only common honesty — ^he would have been 
afraid to keep it." 

" But it was honest of him to return it to 
me. I might never have seen it again but 
for him." 

" Nonsense ! the httle youngster didn't 
know its value; it doesn't look half its 
worth," persisted the gentleman. 

"Very well. Little boy," she called to 
Stevie, who came up gladly, " tell me where 
you live ? Have you a father and mother ? " 

" Yes, ma'am ; and we hve at No. 8, Lion 
Street, third turning from here, near the 
Ragged School, ma'am," answered Stevie, 
brightly, his hopes raised by the question. 

" Tell your mother I shall come and see 
her some day," said the lady, dismissing him, 
while her brother said — 
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" I think you might be contented with your 
own district, Greraldine. Don't victimise me 
to accompany you again, I entreat you." 

Stevie Dacre heard no more, but ran off to 
spend his penny, and tell his mother of the 
finely-dressed lady who was coming to see her 
one day, because he had picked up her brooch 
and given it her. 

The idea that the lady's coming had some- 
thing to do with him became fixed in Stevie's 
mind. He was sure she meant to give him 
something, because she looked so pleased when 
he gave her back her brooch, and he had 
heard her ask the gentleman if he had a six- 
pence in his purse. 

Now, sixpence was more than Stevie had 
ever possessed in his life, and he began 
puzzling his little head already as to how he 
should spend it. Phil should share it, and 

father should hear about it, and Stevie was 
going to do wonders with his sixpence when 
it came. 

Stevie did not go to school for days after 
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this, for fear he should not be at home when 
the lady came. However, tired of waiting 
indoors, on the fourth morning after his little 
adventure he had gone out into the street to 
play, when the lady knocked at his mother's 
door. 

She stepped down into the bare little room 
when Mrs. Dacre opened the door, saying 
a»ffably — 

" I have come to have some talk with 
you about your little boy, Mrs. Dacre. I did 
think it so honest of him to pick up my 
brooch and give it back directly, and I wish 
to reward him for it." 

" I am glad he found it for you ma'am, 
but we've always brought him up honest," 
answered the good woman proudly, though 
she rejoiced as much as Stevie at the pros- 
pect of a reward ; it would be so nice for the 
boy to have a shilling or so to spend as he 
liked. 

" Yes, I am sure you must have brought him 
up well," returned the lady, " he has such an in- 
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telligent face ; lie has quite taken my fancy,, 
do you know, Mrs. Dacre." 

" Yes, ma'am ; he is quick at his learning,, 
and gets on well at school they say. I'm no 
scholar, nor Dacre neither, so we like the 
children to learn." 

" Is your little boy in now ? I should like to 
see him, for I have been thinking over a plan 
that came into my head, and I think it would 
be a nice way of rewarding him for hia 
honesty, only I wish to talk to you about it 
before I speak to him." 

" What is ' it, please ma'am ? Stevie 
will be in presently, he is only playing about 
somewhere." 

"Why, you know, at the other end of 
London, where I live, there are very beau- 
tiful churches, and there is beautiful music in 
these churches, and a great deal of pains is 
taken to have the hymns nicely sung. Of 
course, they are always glad of good voices 
in the choir, and they have a number of little 
boys all dressed alike, to sing beautiful sacred 
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words to this splendid music. I know the 
clergyman of one of these churches, and if 
you like I will see that your little son is en- 
gaged to sing there at a certain salary a 
week. You must think it over, and let me 
know." 

" It's very kind of you, ma'am, but I don't 
know what to say till Dacre comes home. It's 
a church, you say, ma'am?" added Mrs. Dacre, 
hesitatingly. 

" Oh, yes. And your little boy has such a 
beautiful voice, it is a thousand pities he 
should not make something by it." 

" Has he, ma'am ? I did not know it ; but 
Dacre and me always like to hear him sing 
them little hymns he learns at school." 

" Ah ! but this is a different kind of sing- 
ing, and it is a pity he should not have the 
advantages of good instruction. I will speak 
to the leader of the choir, who, I know, will 
take pains with him, and I will see he is well 
taught. It will be a famous chance for 
him." 



%' 
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"And did you say, ma'am, that Stevie 
would be earning something ? " 

" Why, yes ; he will have several shillings 
a week, I don't exactly know how much. He 
will only have to attend the services at 
church on Sundays, and two or three times a 
week after he has once learnt ; but, of course, 
all the little boys have to be trained. Of 
course, they do not have any boys as poor as 
your Stevie in a general way (I shall have 
to manage that), so he must always be dressed 
in a good suit of clothes and keep himself as 
nice as he can. I will give him his clothes 
to begin with." 

" Thank you, ma'am ; I'll talk to Dacre 
about it," said Stevie's mother, pleased 
enough at the prospect held out. 

" Yes ; and you must persuade him to 
think it well over. It will be such a good 
thing for the boy ; quite a start in life for 
him to begin with. I thought it would be 
so much better to find him something better 
to do than running about the streets, than to 
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give him a shilling which would soon be 
spent.'* 

" Thank you, ma'am," repeated Mrs. Dacre, 
a Uttle disappointed, nevertheless, that after 
all there would be no piece of silver money 
to give Stevie when he came in. 

But just as the lady was going away, 
Stevie and his brother came running into the 
room, and his face brightened considerably at 
flight of the stranger. 

Stevie had little notion of manners, so he 
stood staring at the lady, while his expecta- 
tions rose high. Phil shyly moved away 
where he could not be seen, but his curiosity 
compelled him to stay where he could see 
what the lady gave his brother. 

In spite of his uncouth manners, strangers 
often took notice of Stevie Dacre. He had a 
" taking " look about him— a slight, childish 

j&gure, and a dark good-looking face, with an 

« 

independent manner which made him seem to 
enjoy life thoroughly, utterly indifferent to 
ragged clothes and scanty fare. 
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" Little boy, I am going to propose some- 
thing. "Wouldn't you like to learn singing 
properly, and come and sing with a number 
of other little boys in a beautiful church 
every Sunday ? And you would earn some- 
thing every week, and I mean to give - you a 
nice suit of clothes, so that you may look as 
nicely dressed as the other little boys. Will 
you like this K" 

Stevie looked bewildered at the prospect, 
and for once did not know what to answer. 

" Well, I am sure you would like it, and 
your mother is going to think it over, and let 
me know on Saturday. It will be such an ex- 
cellent thing for your little son, Mrs. Dacre. 
It will make a man of him, for he will have to 
come by train to the services, as it is a long 
way from here. You will like going in the 
train, won't you?" 

" I'd like going up the river better," an- 
swered Stevie, ungraciously, for he was still 
puzzling over what the lady meant to do for 
him. 
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When she was gone, Stevie exclaimed — 

" Why, mother, she didn't give me anything 
after all ! '' 

" No, but the lady has offered to get you a 
pla<3e where you will get paid for your voice, 
Stevie. I am glad you can sing so nicely." 

The praise of his singing appeased Stevie, 
and made up to him for the disappointment, 
but little Phil felt a presentiment of coming 
separation from his brother, and wished the 
lady had never come. 

When Dacre came home, he was consulted 
as to what answer should be given to the 
lady's proposal. He felt gratified by the in- 
terest taken in his son, and thought it was a 
fortunate incident which had led to such a 
chance, but he hesitated. 

" I don't quite like his taking money just 
for singing God's praises. I thought people 
did that for nothing. I'm not a church-going 
man, but it don't seem quite the thing to me, 
Susan," he said. 

No, but it will take up his time to learn, 
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' and Stevie will be paid for that, not for sing- 
ing. Stevie is just pleased at the talk of it/' 
returned Mrs. Dacre. 

"Well, never mind how he earns his 
money, so long as he's a good honest boy. I 
won't object, and it must be all right since 
he's to sing in church." 

" You and I are plain, simple folk, Dacre," 
said his wife, " but you know we wouldn't like 
the boys to be just what we are — poor strug- 
gling people and no more ; and this will be 
such a fine thing for Stevie to begin with, we 
don't know what it may lead to." 

'' Well, wife, I'll agree to it. The little 
chap can take care of himself, and he must do 
the best he can to get on. You and I can't 
do much for him, so this seems a chance. I 
don't want to see the boys lead just the 
plodding life I do. So we'll take him up to the 
place the lady told you, on Sunday afternoon,, 
as she said." 

Stevie was in high glee at the prospect; 
his father and mother made much of him 
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since he was going out into the world to earn 
his first wages in so easy and respectable a 
way. Stevie had never earned more than a 
few pence all his life, so that he almost 
fancied himself a man when he was offered 
six shillings a week to begin with — and it 
was to be a whole year's engagement. He 
wasn't going to be a ragged urchin playing 
about the streets any more, for the lady had 
told him he "must look as nice as ever he 
could. But in spite of all his anticipations he 
felt a little shy when he and his parents 
entered the school-room next to the church, 
where the lady had appointed to meet them. 
The children assembled for Sunday-school 
had dispersed, and the lady who had been 
teaching one of the classes came up and soon 
recognised the little party awaiting her. 
Stevie was at first bewildered at the promises 
made him and the instructions given him, 
and forgot what little he ever knew of 
manners. 

" He will get used to it soon, ma'am, he's 
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shy just at first," said his mother, excusing 
his abrupt replies. 

Arrangements were concluded, and Stevie 
was told to come the following evening to 
practise his singing with the other boys ; and 
then the Dacres thought they would stay to 
the evening service to hear the choir sing, so 
that they might fancy their Stevie among&t 
them. 

Stevie himself was delighted at the idea of 
soon being one of those well-behaved boys 
who wore long white surplices and sang so 
beautifully ; and he was proud enough of the 
new suit of dark, well-fitting clothes which 
the lady had bought for him to wear before 
he went there again. No patches, no ragged 
holes, no sleeves too short for his little arms, 
but a real new suit. He tried it on as soon 
as he reached home that night, and little Phil 
looked at him with almost fenvying eyes, and 
wondered why he did not have a new suit 

too. 

His father read the child's puzzled, wounded 
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feelings, and placing his rougliliand on Phirs 
head gently, said — 

** Phil shall have a new jacket too the next 
five shillings father has to spare." 

Stevie attended practice regularly, and soon 
gained confidence enough to sing his best 
when he took his. place amongst the rest of 
the choir in the grand old church. It took 
up a great deal of his time, and Phil missed 
him sadly, for Stevie was no longer his^ com- 
panion and playmate in all his amusements 
and occupations. 

Phil waited all alone now on the landing- 
steps watching for his father's boat to come in 
at sunset; Stevie was always gone to his 
singing-practice, and had not returned, and 
when he was at home he never would join in 
a game of marbles or run a race, or lounge 
about the bridges with him, or play in the 
courts and alleys, because he was afraid of 
spoiling his new clothes. 

Stevie Dacre had plenty of ready self- 
reliance and a high ppinion of his natural 
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abilities ; he did not know wliat discourage- 
ment was as yet, for in the few things he had 
hitherto tried to do, he had generally been 
successful. 

''Mother, when are you and father coming 
to church to see me in my white surplice, and 
hear me chant ? You wouldn't know which 
was me out of all the boys, dressed all alike 
and singing with the same books in their 
hands," said Stevie one afternoon, looking up 
from the lesson that had been given him to 
prepare. 

'* Oh, I don't know, child; I haven't got 
time week days, and I don't like to get away 
on Sundays — it's a long way to go," answered 
his mother. 

" Sing me a bit of your lesson before you 
go, Stevie," said his grandfather, who was 
sitting by the window ; " sing us that one 
you sang a bit of last night." 

" Oh, I haven't got time now," answered 
the boy ; and presently he went off nodding 
a patronising good-by to little Phil, who was; 
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seated on the door-step, never offering to 
follow his well-dressed brother. 

Stevie was immensely proud of himself 
and his good fortune, which he did not fail to 
ascribe to his own good conduct entirely. 
He went by train when he went to practice 
his singing, and he often came back full of 
some adventure which he had met with on 
the way, so that his little brother envied him 
the excitement of travelling in that nice easy 
way instead of plodding through the dirty 
streets. 

Stevie promised he would take little Phil 
with him one day and show him the pretty 
shops that there were near " his church," as 
he called it ; and he would treat him to the 
ride in the railway out of his own money one 
day. But, like many other days, when some- 
thing especially pleasant is to happen, that 
day never came. 

" Mayn't I come too, Stevie ? " asked the 
little boy once. Stevie hardly liked to 
refuse, Phil looked so entreating, so he said — 
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" Well, it must be only as far as the big 
station yonder. I can't take you with me 
to-day/' for he had contrasted his own nicely 
brushed hair, his new straw hat, and shining 
boots, with Phil's worn-out clothes, clumsy 
shoes and rough little head, which had dis- 
dained the use of any cap at all. 

He saw the shadow of disappointment 
which his words had cast over Phil's eager 
face, so putting on his most brotherly manner 
he hastened to add — 

" Never mind, Phil, I'll tell you what, 
you shall come with me soon, when its 
Easter-time ; they say the church looks ever so 
much prettier then, when it's all dressed up 
with pretty flowers and wreaths, and things, 
such as you and I have never seen 1 You'll 
like that best, won't you now ? " 

« Yes, I'll wait," muttered Phil, but he 
never offered to go with Stevie again. It 
was no fun going to see Stevie lost in the 
crowd at the big station, and he left behind 
6very time. But to go to see the pretty church. 
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and to see Stevie in his place in the row of 
nicely-dressed, pretty-behaved boys, Phil 
n^iade up his mind that he would. 

So instead of playing about with his usual 
rough-spoken street companions, the follow- 
ing afternoon Phil set off on his expedition. 

" Mother, I*m going to hear Stevie sing 
to-night,'* he said suddenly, as he got up 
from his usual seat on the door-step and was 
soon out of sight, heedless of his mother's 

ft 

call to him to " come back and put on his 
Sunday cap," for she naturally thought he 
was going with his brother. 

Instead of which, Phil said to himself as 
the trains passed noisily over the arch- way 
ujider which he was standing — 

" Well, at all events, there's other ways of 
getting there besides paying fourpence for a 
railway ticket ! " 

" Where are you going to, Phil ? " ex- 
claimed a ragged acquaintance of Phil's, 
overtaking him. 

" Just what I don't just know !" replied 
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Phil, beginning to find difficulties in his way. 
^' You can help me though, Mike 1 " he added, 
brightening up. ** You used to live out West? 
end way, didn't you — somewheres near the 
big parks ? " 

" Well, yes," answered the boy who, al- 
though younger than Phil, was quite an 
authority among his young associates, since 
he had had rougher and more varied experi- 
ences of life than most of them. 

" Where is it you want to go to ? " 

" Why, it's St. Athol's Church that I want, 
where Stevie goes to sing. Can you tell me 
the way to get there ? " 

The boy whistled, then he laughed. 

" Come, now, you've just floored me," he 
said, " if you'd have asked me for the way to 
the Swan, or any other public, I could perhaps 
have told you, for I used to know 'em all out 
that way, but as for churches, they aint in 
my line at all. And, bless you ! there's hun- 
dreds of 'em — ^you'll never find the right." 

" Oh, yes, I mean to — Stevie's told me 
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all about it/* was the confident answer, but 
Phil added— 

" Can't you tell me a bit how to find the 
way ? " 

" Well, if you're lost, don't blame me, 
little un, that's all," replied his companion, 
patronising the boy who was at least a head 
taller than himself, but who had not seen 
half as much of life as he had. 

Ah ! and what dark, dreary scenes of life 
they were with which he was most familiar, 
poor boy ! He had witnessed accidents, crimes, 
suicides ; drunkenness, despair and misery he 
was " used to," and he called it " seeing Zz/e." 
The sadness of such a life was reflected in 
his thin, dark, anxious face, brightened only 
at intervals by a mischievous gleam, as a 
passing thought was rapidly put into ex- 
ecution, and mischief followed to the luckless 
dog or child who happened to be within reach. 
But he was a friend of Phil Dacre's, and this 
time he really tried to do him a good turn. 

" Look her6, Phil," he said, " you keep in 
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this wide road and walk along steady, until 
you see a yellow 'bus overtaking you — mind 
it's to come along past you — ^then you follow 
it close, and you'll find yourself somewhere 
in the grand streets, and among the fine 
shops. I can't tell you any nearer 1 " 

" Well, but must I run all the way ? I 
couldn't keep up ! " 

" Oh, yes you could I The 'busses go pre- 
cious slow this time of day, they can't get on 
quick — you'll have lots of time to rest now 
and then when there's a block. And perhaps 
you'll get a penny or two given you, if 
you're sharp, so that you can ride home- 
But don't go after any but a yellow 'bus, 
mind 1 " 

Phil nodded, and set off, following his 
friend's directions implicitly, but after a 
while he got tired of running after the 
omnibus, threading his way in and out of the 
long string of carts and vehicles, dodging 
under horses' heads, and in front of dan- 
gerous wheels, so as not to lose sight of his 
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guide; it seemed such a long, long way. 
Presently when the *bus was stopping, Phil 
screwed up his courage to speak to the con- 
ductor, but he had to say it over two or three 
times before his question was attended to. 

" Hey 1 what do you want ? " was the 
rough answer. 

" Please, sir, I only asked how far 'tis to 
Blank Street Church. Is it a mile further ? " 

" More than three or four I guess," an- 
swered the conductor more gently, for Phil 
had a taking little face, all the more so then 
that tiredness and disappointment had begun 
to shadow it. " What do you want with 
Blank Street Church ? " 

" Please, sir, my brother goes to sing there 
and I wanted to hear him so much, but he 
wouldn't take me with him. He said half- 
past six they'd begin, and I'm afraid I shan't 
get there in time ! " 

" Well, you can get on here and have a 
ride for once, you looks tired. But you must 
jump off quick when I opens the door 1 " said 
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the man, taking compassion on the weary 
boy. 

Well pleased, little Phil got on to the 
broad step, and jolted along for a mile or two, 
then the kind-hearted conductor explained to 
him exactly which way to go and which 
turnings to take when he got off the 'bus, 
and told him it was only ten minutes* walk 
after that. Then a kind gentleman, sitting 
next the door, who had been taken with the 
eager little face, gave him twopence to buy 
sweets with, and Phil got off the step well 
pleased with his ride. 

But unfortunately he could not remember 
whether he ought to turn to the right or the 
left, after he had threaded his way through 
three streets, according to directions, and 
getting hopelessly confused, he made the ten 
minutes' walk more than half an hour. But 
Phil was determined to find the place he was 
in search of. So, undeterred by fatigue and 
discouragement, he asked his way until at last 
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he found himself at the door of " Stevie's 
churcli.'* 

He felt rewarded when he discovered that 
he was in good time for the service, to judge 
by the stream of well-dressed people who were 
going in. But Phil, conscious of his shabby 
clothes, waited his opportunity to slip in un- 
observed, for he did not want Stevie to see 
him. The church was by no means crowded, 
and Phil soon managed to find a place hidden 
from observation ; but he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the row of surpliced choristers who 
were already in their places. He was a little 
puzzled as to which was his brother ; they 
were almost all the same height, and had the 
same look upon their faces. 

Phi! was not used to going to church ; he 
did not know how to find the places in the 
Prayer-books, plenty of which were near him; 
but for all that he was as quiet and well- 
behaved as possible, though he never listened 
to the prayers, only to the responses chanted 
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by Stevie and his companions, and the anthem 
which they sung. 

Phil was a little astonished at the demure, 
grave look which his brother had managed ta 
put on, like the rest of the boys, so different 
to what he looked at home; but he was 
still more astonished to notice the well-sup- 
pressed laughter, and the tricks perpetrated 
so stealthily, in which Stevie was first and 
foremost, and which only his keen eyes ap- 
peared to observe. But Phil could not help 
thinking he wished Stevie wouldn't do it. 

With Stevie Dacre the novelty of his new 
position had worn off by this time ; the awe 
he had at first felt at singing in such a 
grand, often crowded, place had passed 
away, and he was ready now to set the ex- 
ample of "getting amusement anyhow," 
while waiting for their part of the service 
to come round. 

Stevie seemed quite at home in his new 
duties, and quite friendly with his com- 
panions. 
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" That's why he don't care to play with 
me or stop at home," thought Phil, with a 
sigh, though he was proud of his brother, and 
he was pleased to hear the music. 

At first he had thought of going home with 
Stevie, but now he was afraid Stevie wouldn't 
like it ; perhaps he wouldn't take any heed of 
him before his new friends, and perhaps this 
was why he never would let him come with 
him. 

So as it was getting late, Phil decided he 
would not stay for the end, but would find 
his way out as soon as he could ; he was quite 
sure Stevie had not seen him. 

Nobody noticed him as he stole out through 
the small arched door ; but once outside he 
began to wonder how he should find his way 
back. He asked once or twice the way- to 
the big street close by his home. Every one 
knew that, he thought ; but here no one took 
the trouble to answer him, and he began to 
feel lost. 

It was no good waiting about for Stevie he 
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knew, for Stevie and the other lads alwaya 
left the church by another door that opened 
into a different street ; so it was hopeless to 
watch for him, and he would be gone by this 
time. Unluckily, too, he could not remem- 
ber the name of the station which Stevie took 
his ticket for, or he might, perhaps, have 
found him there. 

But Phil had been used to noisy streets all 
his little life, and had no fear but what he 
should reach home all right somehow ; and 
he did not lose heart even when he found the . 
traffic in the streets growing less, and the 
passers-by becoming fewer and fewer. 

At length a bright thought struck him ; he 
would ask his way to the river. He might 
easily find a place on board some craft, or at 
least he should know where he was then. So 
he civilly asked a man standing outside a 
public-house to show him the way to the 
river. 

"What river?" asked the man, suspici- 
ously. 
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But the boy's frank face, as the gas-light 
fell upon it, soon disarmed suspicion. 

" Why the river that the steamboats go up 
and down, to be sure ! " answered Phil, feel- 
ing a momentary contempt for the individual 
who could ask such a question. 

" It's a long way — miles, perhaps — before 
you'd get a sight of the river, little chap, 
and the last boat's been gone a long time." 

After this Phil's heart began to fail him. 
He found himself presently in a narrow back 
street, lighted chiefly by the lights in the 
public-houses and tobacconists' shops, of 
which there were plenty. 

However, Phil went on, for he had caught 
sight of a baker's shop down the street, and 
he began to think of spending his twopence 
on something to eat, for he was hungry 
enough by this time. 

Suddenly he came upon a number of boys 
pursuing a little terrier which had seemingly 
lost its master. They were shouting and 
hooting and pelting the poor dog with stones 
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and missiles, which fortunately fell wide of 
the mark. 

Phil Dacre had strong, quick feelings, and 
he could not bear to see an animal ill-treated. 
Perhaps just now, too, lie had a fellow-feeling 
with tlie dog, which had lost its way home, 
and was at the mercy of a rough crowd. 
Phil was a brave little fellow, and without a 
thought of fear or consequences, he ran for- 
ward, broke through the throng which had 
closed round the dog, preventing its escape, 
and fearlessly catching it up in his arms, ran 
back up the street, hardly feeling the rough 
blows dealt him, and heedless of the shouts 
to " let go.' 

Phil was too tired to run with his usual 
fleetness, and he must have given in but that 
he suddenly recollected the baker's shop he 
had been going to enter, and he darted in at 
the open door as a refuge, rightly guessing 
that he was the only one who had twopence 
to spend, and that his ragged, barefoot pur- 
suers dared not follow him in there. They 
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•contented themselves with looking in at the 
shop door, and warning Phil to ** look sharp 
when he or the dog set foot outside 
:again." 

Phil felt a little bit anxious and uneasy ; 
but he had a happy way of trusting that 
things would come right to him. So he did 
not mind their threats, but, producing his 
pennies, he asked for a roll, and begged to 
be allowed to eat it there, as he was so 
lired. 

The woman who served him took compas- 
sion on his weary looks, and told him to sit 
down and rest a minute, and then she busily 
attended to other customers coming in. Pro- 
bably she had heard something of the scuffle 
•outside; but rough language and rougher 
deeds were too common in that locality to 
-attract much notice. 

Phil Dacre sat down, holding tight the still 
^terrified dog; but by degrees his coaxing 
and caresses pacified him, and, seemingly 
:accustomed to kind words and treatment. 
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he soon nestled down in Phil's protecting 
arms. 

Phil was resting himself gladly, and sharing 
his bread contentedly with the terrier, when 
a young man entered hastily, with a look of 
distress on his face. He was dressed in a 
coarse Jersey, and the whole of his appearance 
and manner at once bespoke him to be a sea- 
faring man, but he hurriedly addressed the 
woman behind the counter, with — 

" Seen my dog just now, missus ? The 
little terrier as I had with me yesterday ? IVe 
missed him, and some one said he got in 
here ! " 

But before he had finished speaking, the 
dog had jumped out of Phil's arms, and was 
welcoming his master with delighted re- 
cognition. 

"Ha! Fido, my friend, I've got ye again,, 
have I ? How is ye, poor fellow ? " exclaimed 
the yoimg man, welcoming the dog with as 
much pleasure as the dog welcomed him,» 
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saying presently to the woman of the shop, 
who seemed to know him — 

" My mate told me my little Fido was 
rescued by a little chap from a lot of cowardly 
young rascals; they wouldn't have dared 
touch him if I'd been there ! I'd like to thank 
the little chap who was kind to my Fido I " 

The woman pointed to Phil, who was 
quietly munching his bread and listening, but 
she was too busy with customers coming and 
going to enter into explanations. 

Phil was glad the terrier had found its 
master, but he could not help feeling he 
wished he had got home too, and remembering 
the rough words of the boys outside, h© 
thought his best plan was to take advantage 
of the protection of Fido's strong young 
master to escape them ; and Phil hailed him 
with brightening eyes as belonging to the 
class of watermen he was familiar with at 
home, so he could tell his difficulties to him. 

They left the shop together, the stranger 
lifting his favourite with a gentle hand, and 
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dropping him into his pocket for greater 
safety, a method of travelling to which he 
was evidently accustomed. 

" I can't think how Fido got to miss me. 
I never think of looking after him, for he's 
always at my heels," mused the young man, 
whose thoughts and feehngs seemed wrapped 
up in his dog ; " but Fido isn't used to the 
' streets much — he lives on the water mostly — 
like me ; has been two long voyages with me. 
so it aint wonderful after all that he should 
lose himself in this big place. I'd just gone 
in for a pint of beer at the * Bang's Head,' 
and then he missed me, I suppose. ^ My mate 
<jame in afterwards, and told me he'd seen a 
little chap befriending Fido. I'm for ever 
obliged to you, little boy ! Fido's the only 
friend I've got in the world, poor fellow ! " 

Whether he was pitying himself or the 
dog, Phil could not quite make out, but his 
own troubles being uppermost, he said — 

" Please can you tell me the way to Lambeth 
Bridge ? I've got lost, but I could find my 
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way home from there, or from any of the 
bridges/' 

** Lambeth Bridge ! " exclaimed the yoimg 
man, ** that's a precious long walk from here^ 
but I'm going to row down the river myself, 
so I'll take you along with me in the boat, if 
you like." 

Phil thanked him joyfully, and followed his 
new friend through a labyrinth of narrow 
streets down to a wharf, where a small boat 
was moored. Fido was the first to jump into 
it, Phil followed, and then Fido's owner, who 
took the oars in silence, and pushed off into 
the stream. It was quite dark now, and only 
the lights from the barges at anchor, and 
from the distant gas-lamps on shore, showed 
the way at all, but the young man knew every 
inch of the river thereabouts. 

Fido lay curled up on his master's jacket 
in the stem of the boat, and every now and 
then the man kept repeating his thanks to 
Phil for befriending his dog. 

" You see, he's everything to me," he said,. 
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" He sleeps in my berth wherever I may be, 
and he shares my food, however little I've 
got, and he's been with me this ten years, and 
never heard an unkind word from me — ^have 
ye now, Fido ? But he's getting old now, 
you see." 

Phil, child as he was, could not help being 
attracted by the man's evident affection for 
his dog, and presently he ventured to ask — 

"Haven't you got father or mother, then?" 

" No, I've got nobody belonging to me but 
Fido ; never had anybody to take care of me, 
or get fond of, but him. Where do you live, 
little boy ? Perhaps Fido and me '11 come to 
see you one day, next time I get ray wages." 

Phil told him, and feeling a strange 
sympathy towards the young man who had 
told his sad history in this brief sentence, the 
little boy added, in his clear, childish voice — 

"I'm so sorry you haven't a father and 
mother like me, and I've grandmother and 
grandfather, too ! " he went on, feeling him- 
self passing rich in possessing so many kind 
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hearts ready to do anything in the world for 
him. ** Have you been a sailor? really out ^ 
to sea ? " 

" I was in Australia before I was thirteen, 
and I've been to West Indies and back/' 
answered his companion. "I was a stow- 
away, got on board a big ship going out of 
harbour, when I was a little chap, and lived 
in Liverpool, and after that I had to work 
precious hard, and many's the time I've 
wished myself on land again, picking up 
crusts anyhow. Then I came to London, and 
thought I'd stop ashore a bit before I went 
to sea again, so I get hired by one and another, 
and get along pretty well sometimes. I've 
got one friend besides Fido though, as kind 
a fellow as ever breathed, but he's 'most 
always at sea. He's been home for a bit 
lately and got married, so I've seen a lot of 
him, off and on, for a month or two." 

" Are you going home now ? " asked Phil. 

" Yes, I'm rowing back to iihe collier I'm 
serving in just now ; she's lying below 
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London Bridge. I rowed up yonder for a 
trip with one of my mates. Here yon are, 
youngster ! " exclaimed the man, as the boat 
came to a pause beside one of the wharves 
which Phil joyfully recognised. He did not 
forget to thank the man for his row home, as 
he felt himself lifted in his strong arms, and 
placed in safety on the landing place, while 
the man answered kindly — 

" Well, Fido '11 remember you, too, as sure 
as my name's Miller. You can run home 
from here." 

Phil heard the splash of the oars once more 
in the dark, smooth water, and something 
made him wonder if he should ever see 
his new acquaintance again; but all other 
thoughts soon gave place to the satisfaction 
of finding himself on well-remembered 
ground, and he was almost breathless with 
running when he reached home. 

" Why, child, how late you are ? Wh^re 
have you been got to all this while?" ex- 
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claimed his mother, who was busy ironing. 
" Where's Stevie ? " 

"I don't know, but Tm so hungry, 
mother ? " 

** Well, there's supper for you on the shelf. 
But didn't Stevie come back with you ? " 

" No, I didn't speak to Stevie. I only saw 
him in the church." 

** Then I suppose he has stopped along 
with some of his new friends there; the master 
takes notice of him, he says, and they are all 
friendly like to him," said Mrs. Dacre, dis- 
missing all uneasiness about Stevie from her 
mind. 

" How did you get home, Phil ? Had you 
got any money ? " asked Dacre, taking the 
tired boy on his knee, and helping him to 
his bread and cheese; for he could detect 
some unusual excitement in Phil's tone and 
manner. 

Phil's adventures since had served in a 
great measure to make him forget the object 
of his expedition that afternoon; and the 
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impression left upon him by the solemn 
service in the church, and the beautiful 
music, and his brother's singing, had given 
place to the horrible feeling of being lost 
in the great city, and afterwards to a vivid 
interest in his stranger friend, and the 
novelty of a row down the river in the 
dusky light. 

But presently there came back all the 
wounded, sensitive feelings which had made 
him miserable that afternoon ; the conviction 
that Stevie was ashamed of his ragged little 
brother before his new companions, and the 
recollection that now Stevie had his lessons 
to learn, and his singing to practise, he had 
no time for the old games with Phil, and 
no inclination to play with him. 

Meanwhile the mau who called himself 
Miller, had stopped his boat again at the 
next landing-place, and found his way to a 
dingy street, with every house in which he 
was familiar. There wer^ plenty of people 
about even at this hour, and a man who 
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had been loitering about the whole evening, 
quickened his steps as he caught sight of 
Millar. 

" I thought I should catch sight of you 
if I kept near the * Anchor,' " he said, 
cheerily, laying a hand on Miller's shoulder 
as he was about to enter a public-house^ 

" Well, come in, mate. I'll stand treat ! " 
answered Miller, pushing his way in through 
the crowded door-way, and his companion 
finding he could not detain him, followed 
him in. 

" So the collier will be away to-morrow 
morning, I hear. I wanted a word with you 
to-night." 

" Yes. What are you doing now ? " said 
Miller. " Going to sea, again ? " 

" Most likely. I shall ship for a long voy- 
age this time, and I shall be gone before you 
are back in these parts again," answered the 
other. " But come, I've had enough, mate, 
and I want to talk to you. Miller, but I can't 
talk here. Come along.' 
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Miller stayed to drink another glass, and 
wish his friend good luck and all the rest of 
it, then he unwillingly followed him out into 
the street, down to the river-side again. 

V 

" I'll be far away soon, mate — perhaps you 
and me will never meet again," began Darrell,^ 
seriously; "so I'd like to say a sensible 
good-by to you, and if we had stopped in 
yonder much longer, I mightn't have said 
what I've got to say." 

" Well, you're the only friend I've got — 
the only one as ever tried to keep me steady 
like — so it will be bad luck to me when 
you're far away at sea. I wish now I'd 
shipped along with you ! " 

" Look here now. Miller; don't talk about 
Itick. My stopping ashore with you wouldn't 
do your work for you, and your coming with 
me wouldn't help you much. Every man's 
got to play his own part in life, and fight hi& 
own way to Heaven." 

" I don't believe in Heaven," said Miller ; 
** I shan't trouble myself about getting there. 
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What do we want with any life but this ? It's 
jolly enough to some folks I " 

" I wish you did believe in it," returned 
Dairell, earnestly. " Let's have a few serious 
words together before we say good-by." 

"It's all very well for you, Darrell, but 
that sort of talk is beyond me. It's beyond 
folks like me to find out what becomes of us 
when we're dead. So I'll just say again, I 
don't believe there's a Heaven ! " 

" Death won't take us to Heaven, Miller — 
nothing but a good life here takes us up 
there. Promise me you'll try and find your 
way there by doing what good you can and 
keeping out of the way of evil." 

"I could never be like you, Darrell," 
answered Miller, well satisfied to be as he 
was. 

" Don't start with that talk, mate. * Can't ' 
and ' couldn't ' are the wrong sort of ballast 
to take on board when we want to sail safely 
straight ahead. There's the good influence 
of a brave life, the silent power of a good 
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example which speaks louder than words, and 
wins more over to the right cause than the 
lots of books that's written." 

"Well, I couldn't stand this talk from any- 
one but you, Darrell, but you've been kind to 
me many a time, and it aint hypocritical in 
you. But it isn't easy for a poor fellow like 
me to believe in what you call Heaven." 

" Yet you find no diflSculty to believe in a 
Jiell^ you believe in that, mate, according to 
your talk ? " 

"We're fond of talking about it, but I 
don't know how much we believe in it for all 
that," answered Miller, after a minute's 
hesitation. 

" A preacher was saying to me one day 
when I was talking like you, and he said, 
* Just think over the experiences of one day 
in your life — ^is there a single hour in which 
you have not felt tempted, yes tempted, to 
be sinful,' he said, * it may be to cheat, or to 
lie, or to steal.' Then he asked me, * where 
did that temptation come from? Did it 
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come from your companions ? not often, but 
it came from hell. We must all believe in 
hell, so why not believe in Heaven,' he says." 

" It's just human nature, I say, what you 
call cheating and lying," said Miller, apathe- 
tically. 

" No, that can't be ; for as the gentleman 
said, if we follow out a day's experience a bit 
farther we'll find that often as not the tempta- 
tion is resisted — * its best not to steal after 
all,' we think, or * best not to tell the lie.* 
Now is that only human nature ? Can the 
wish to steal and the resolve not to steal 
come from the same place ? I couldn't 
understand it at all, till the preacher told us 
how that both Heaven and hell is always sur- 
rounding every one of us, one or other 
having an influence lipon our every act and 
deed." 

" Then we've got nothing to do with it — ^it 
aint our fault if we get wrong." 

" Yes, we have everything to do with it," 
answered Darrell, quickly. " We're not like 
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steam engines, which can only do as the driver 
likes, without powej* of resistance, but a man 
can choose which power he will yield to, and 
what direction he will go in. Miller, I'd like 
to think when I'm away at sea, that you're 
doing your best to get on, and giving me a 
kind thought now and then when it seems 
easier to do wrong than right. We've got to 
be faithful in all our duties, and true to what 
we know to be right, and it's hard to do this 
sometimes." 

" Its gbod-by now, mate, and good luck 
to you," answered Miller, after a silence, as 
he got into his boat, and Darrell held out his 
hand. 

» 

" I'll look you up first thing when I come 
back, if you haven't forgotten me ; but that'll 
be a long while to look forward to. There's no 
knowing what may happen to either of us be- 
fore then, but I like to think the gate of 
Heaven stands open to all who do their duty 
nobly — ^the promise and the reward are to 
those ^ who are faithful over a few things/ 
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the Bible says. Good-by — God bless you, 
Miller." 

Miller repeated " Good night, mate," and 
rowed away into the darkness, all his better 
feelings roused by the strange influence Will 
Darrell had over him. But for a boyish ac- 
quaintance with Darrell, who was older than 
Miller, and had often done a friendly turn to 
the friendless orphan when they lived 
in Liverpool, and a chance meeting with 
the sailor every year or two afterwards 
when he was on shore, or a short voyage 
with him now and then. Miller, instead 
of being an easy-going, contented man, satis- 
fied with the small share of comforts and 
blessings that fell to his lot, preferring good 
habits to bad ones on the whole, would pro- 
bably have become a reckless and unsteady 
character. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Phil, you're a little stupid ! Why didn't 
you wait outside for me ! I'd have took care 
of you home," said Stevie, when he heard of 
his brother's expedition. 

" I didn't mean you to see me there at all," 
returned Phil. 

" Oh, nonsense ! You can come along with 
me another time, and I'll show you lots of 
funny things you didn't see," said Stevie. 

But Phil said he didn't want to go there 
again, he liked being down by the river better 
than those fine streets, and sitting so still in 
church. For Phil was quick enough to see 
that his brother's promises of" another time" 
meant "never." Stevie didn't care to have 
his brother always with him like he used to,. 
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and day after day this feeling grew stronger, 
until the boys, who had been loving brothers 
hitherto, felt that circumstances were parting 
them asunder, and the old pleasures quite 
lost their zest. 

Looking dismal, enough one bright summer 
afternoon, as he loitered about in his old 
haunts by the landing-steps, Phil's face sud- 
denly brightened as he recognised his friend 
from on board the collier standing close be- 
side him. 

** Hullo! little un; I said I should come 
and see you one day. Fido's not forgotten 
the service you did him. Come here, Fido, 
and show yourself." 

" What's your name ? " asked Phil pre- 
sently, seeing that the stranger had taken a 
fancy to talk to him, " father asked me, and I 
couldn't tell him." 

" Miller," was the answer, " but my mate» 
often as not call me Fido, after my dog." 

" I say, Miller, couldn't you find me some 
work to do ? " exclaimed Phil suddenly. " I 
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want to earn something, but father keeps 
saying, ^ there's time enough yet,' whenever 
I ask him." 

" What do you want to go to work for ? " 

" Why, Stevie, my brother, can buy him- 
self all sorts of things with what he earns, 
and I never had more than a sixpence of my 
own all my life. But I'm glad, too, that I 
aint obliged to work, like lots of boys I 
know.'? 

" Like me ; I've had to work or starve ever 
since I can remember," interrupted his com- 
panion. " I never minded work, but I couldn't 
always get it to do, for I suppose I never was 
a * taking ' kind of boy — ^hadn't got a pretty 
face like you, little un, so no one took up 
with me." 

" Ah ! but it's Stevie who's the lucky chap. 
He gets a ride in a lady's carriage part of the 
way home sometimes, and he stays out to 
supper with some of his new friends often, 
.and he always rides in a train I " 

Well, we've got to work, most of us, and 
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for my part I'd as soon work as not," said 
Miller carelessly. " But I wouldn't be in a 
hurry to be independent, little un. You've 
got a father who works for you, so play about 
while you may. 'Taiji't as if you'd a mother 
to work for, as wanted your money you 
earned, that's different. I never had anybody 
to work for me, so I never was a child like 
you. I don't like to see little chaps making 
themselves independent and thinking them- 
selves just like us men," and Miller spoke 
with real earnestness. 

" But I do so want to earn something I " 
argued Phil, " I've been wanting to see you 
ever so long, 'cause I thought yould could 
help me find something to do." 

" But what sort of work do you want ? I 
couldn't find you nothing but a berth on 
board one of the coasting ships perhaps ; and, 
if I was you, I'd think it well over before you 
make up your mind to try it. I'm going 
backwards and forwards to Newcastle for a 
year or two longer, so I'll come and see you 
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again next time the * Diamond ' comes to 
London. Meanwhile, Phil, here's something 
for you to remember me by, — mind, its 
Fido's thanks to you." 

The man took from his pocket a small coin, 
adding, " I had my wages last night, so I 
thought I'd come and look you up. I hadn't 
forgotten you." 

Phil Dacre looked with wonder and al- 
most awe at the yellow coin held out to him, 
but he did not offer to take it. 

" I don't want it ! I wouldn't take it for 
that I " he said, steadily refusing even to 
touch it, though it was a temptation to him. 

" You must have it ! " said Miller, " you 
were kind to Fido, and any one who's 
kind to him is kind to me. Here, take it, 
youngster." 

" No ; you say you've got to work, so you'll 
want it yourself, may be," answered Phil, who 
knew the full value of money, child though 

he was. 

" I should only spend it on beer or some- 
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thing ; you'd better take it. If I haven't got 
it I shan't want to spend it, you know." 

" But you might put it by and save it up, 
like father used to before grandfather came 
to live with us," said Phil, for there were no 
secrets in the management of affairs in Phil's 
home. 

" Save it up ! what for ? " laughed the 
man, " I've nobody to save it for but Fido — 
and nobody to spend it on but myself. You'd 
better take it before I get thirsty, and then 
I shan't feel inclined to give it up." 

" Well, but you might put it by to help you 
get a boat of your own one day. Father 
knows a man who saved up money enough to 
go shares in a lighter, and now he's worth 
lots of money, they say." 

" Half a skiv would go a. long way towards 
that, certainly ! " laughed the man, with a 
derisive incredulity of manner, which wounded 
Phil's feelings, and made him resolve more 
than ever that he wouldn't touch any of his 
money. 
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" Well, I shall only spend it in drink, I say,, 
if you won't have it," continued Miller, dog- 
gedly. 

Phil felt puzzled then what to do ; for he 
didn't know what his mother would say to 
his taking such a lot of money from the good- 
natured stranger. Yet he didn't wish him to 
go and get tipsy with it, as he said he would. 
Phil's father had a contempt for people who 
couldn't keep sober, and he had taught his boys- 
to have the same. Besides Phil had begun to 
fancy that his new friend, so manly and strong ' 
and kind-hearted as he seemed, must be above 
all that sort of thing. 

Phil was a thoughtful boy, however, and a 
way out of the difficulty occurred to him at 
last, so he exclaimed — 

" But you needn't spend it so, you know I 
You're not obliged to." 

" No, but I'm sure to do it ; I always spend 
my wages directly I get them, and there aint 
many ways of spending money for such as 
me, who've got nobody to look after." 
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"Why, but you've got yourself to look 
after!" said the little boy. "You should 
make the most of what youVe got, and grand- 
father says evi3ry man owes a duty to himself 
and ought to make the best of himself; but I 
don't know what that means." 

Yet Phil quoted his grandfather's saying 
from a sort of feeling that the ragged, care- 
less, sullen-looking man beside him did not 
make the best of himself; but Miller only 
shook his head. 

However, Phil and MiQer became fast 
friends after this, although PhU steadily re- 
fused all the way through to take any money 
of Fido's master ; but every time his vessel 
came to London, Miller was sure to find out 
his little friend. 

Once, as they were walking together 
through the narrow street near where the 
Dacres lived. Miller alluded to the subject 
they had talked of before. 

" Do you want to go to work still, Phil ? 

H 
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'Cause I know of something for you now, I 
think." 

Phil's eyes brightened. 

" I can get you a berth on board a barge 
— I know the mate, and he's a good-natured, 
respectable chap. .They go down the river, 
right into the country, and you'll see the 
green fields and the trees you're fond of 
talking about." 

" Oh, T should like that ! " 

" But it wouldn't be much money, and it 
would be rough kind of work, and perhaps 
your father wouldn't like you to be a barge- 
boy ; so you'd better ask him before you set 
your heart on it." 

For one of Miller's good points was never 
to encourage disobedience to parents. Having 
himself had no parents to obey, he felt a kind 
of envy of all boys who had relatives with a 
riofht to control their actions, and an interest 
in helping them to decide in any important 
affairs of life. 

" You must come in and talk to father 
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about it," said Phil, eagerly; and Miller, 
who had hitherto always refused to accom- 
pany the boy home, now seemed disposed to 
go with him. So, whistling to his dog to 
follow, and diving his hands into his pockets. 
Miller sauntered after his little friend. But 
Phil could not understand the shyness and 
unusual silence which had come over Miller 
as he stepped over the threshold of the little 
room which Phil's mother had contrived to 
make an inviting-looking place. The supper 
looked tempting enough, toasting before the 
fire ; the table was neatly spread ; Caere's 
old parents were sitting by the fireside, and 
Dacre himself was hammering together some 
pieces of wood to make a footstool for his 
mother. 

Miller was accustomed to cabin life, to 
rough lodgings on shore, to a lounge in public- 
houses, and a seat on the railings by the 
river-side, but anything like a-^home with its 
indescribable sensations of comfort and pecu- 
liarly restful feeling,' he had never known^ 
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and* certainly lie had never stretched his 
imagination to picture it. 

Accustomed from childhood to a roving, 
unsettled life, dependent for food and com- 
fort on the accidents of the day, he had grown 
up a restless man, impatient of monotonous 
application to stated duties, and yet failing in 
energy or enterprise to alter the condition in 
which he found himself; heedless and in- 
different to what the morrow might bring 
forth. 

Miller felt ill at ease when the Dacres gave 
him a place at their table, and helped him ta 
the best they had to offer, and he wished him- 
self away again. 

But Phil's happy face and Caere's cheery 
manner, and the nice supper before him, were 
pleasanter after all than the sights and sounda 
of a tap-room. 

"Miller, you said you'd talk to father 
about — ^you know what," whispered Phil, 
presently. 

Miller had not forgotten, although he had 
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been silent a long wHle ; but lie had been 
wondering how a boy with such a comfort- 
able home should be in a hurry to leave it for 
a life of hard words and rough work. 

" Well, sir," he began, " you see if your 
lad wants to be earning a living, I can get 
him a berth on board the * Fanny ; ' she's a 
barge trading up and down the river, and the 
mate's a particular friend of mine. But I tell 
Phil he must get your consent first, for I 
won't go helping a lad to go against his 
father's wishes." 

Dacre looked hard at the young man, a 
little astonished that such good feelings 
should be hidden beneath such an unpromis- 
ing countenance, for Miller's face expressed 
little beyond thorough self-content and a 
habit of taking his ovni part against all the 
world. 

Intelligence had beep little cultivated with 
him ; foresight and reasoning seemed limited 
to the extent of self-preservation, and doing 
his work as well as he could ; for his one 
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pride was the fact that he might be depended 
on to do what he engaged to do. He didn't 
call work pleasure, and probably would have 
looked incredulous had any one else called it 
so ; but yet he was happier at work than 
when he was on shore with nothing to do. 
And when he had leave or gave himself a 
holiday while his money lasted, it generally 
ended in his doing some other fellow's work 
for him, or picking up some employment for 
himself. 

" I won't help any boy to go against his 
father's wishes," repeated Miller. 

" What made you think of that ?" asked 
Dacre curiously. 

" 'Cause I've got no father to give ma 
advice, and people mostly values what they 
hasn't got. Leastways I've found it so. 

" But Phil needn't begin to work yet, 
said Dacre, " we can rub on till next year 
very well, and I tell him play-time never 
comes back again after he's a man, and if 
he waits awhile, I could get him taken on 
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aboard the steam-boat. Phil's often talk- 
ing of you Miller, and your Fido there." 

" But tell father about the barge," urged 
Phil, as Miller seemed disinclined to pursue 
the subject. 

" It's just this, Dacre. Will Darrell 
— that's the mate of the * Fanny' — ^has 
taken a liking to Phil — like me — ever since 
he saw him taking care of my little Fido. 
Well, he and me were boys together, and 
we sort of grew up together in a big sea- 
port town, but Darrell was different to me. 
He used to propose going off along the shore 
for a long way beyond the shipping and the 
docks and the crowd of people, and we'd get 
to some quiet place where the sea was 
grander, and there was nothing else to be 
seen but the sea. He was always talking of 
whsit he meant to do when he was a man. 
Will taught himself to read and wanted me 
to learn, but what was the good ? And he 
used to get hold of stories, which he'd tell 
over and over again, as we sat on the beach 
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— stories of shipwrecks and dangers, and 
wonderful rescues and awful perils, and Will 
got it into his head that when he was a man 
he'd be one of a life-boat crew and go out in 
the stormiest seas to save peoples lives. 
He would talk by the hour of the things 
he had read in newspapers and books. 
I used to laugh at him, and I didn't half 
believe what he told; but when I looked 
about the world for myself, I found still 
stranger things were true ! " 

" I want to go and look about too," said 
little Phil, '' I'm tired of seeing nothing but 
houses and streets and people looking tired 
and cross and always busy! I want to see 
the country ! " 

There was no discontent, only eagerness 
in the bright eyes which Phil had kept fixed 
admiringly upon Miller, but Miller laughed 
and told him he would find people in the 
country were very like those he saw in 
London. 

'' Will Darrell's a respectable chap ; you 
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may trust your little lad with Ilim, Mrs. 
Dacre/' said Miller, feeling himself respon- 
sible for the anxious solicitude with which 
Mrs. Dacre listened to the proposal. "Will 
has been a mate of mine on board ship, and 
I know he's as good-hearted a fellow as ever 
lived. He was going to sea right away for 
a long voyage this year, but his wife fell ill, 
and didn't like him' to go, so he's just taken 
to barging for the present." 

So it ended in Phil Dacre going on board 
the " Fanny; " he had plenty of spirit, 
though he was only a little fellow ten years 
old ; he had looked forward to work as his 
natural lot, so it didn't trouble him what 
kind of work he began with. 

The barge had taken in her freight, and 
was to sail next day, and Phil Dacre that 
first evening of his new life, was sitting on a 
heap of ropes and canvass on the deck, think- 
ing it all over. 

The novelty took off a great deal from the 
natural regrets he might have felt in parting 
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with those who had taken good care of him 
all his life hitherto, and a sense of indepen- 
dence, which his boyish spirit exulted in, 
smoothed down many a discomfort. 

He was the only hand left on board, and 
he began to feel sleepy in spite of the novelty 
of his duties, for the master had gone ashore 
and the- mate had left him in charge while he 
rowed off to another barge lying at a neigh- 
bouring wharf. 

Presently Phil was startled by a voice 
hailing him, for the light was growing un- 
certain, and he did not recognise his friend 
Miller in the boat which came up alongside. 

" I thought I'd come and see how you 
liked it, Phil, and I want a word with Darrell 
when he comes back," said Miller, as he 
secured his boat and climbed on to the barge. 
Phil wa'^ glad enough to see him, it made the 
time pass quicker to have some one to speak 
to, although Miller hadn't much to say. 

" That's Darrell coming now," said Phil 
presently, catching sight of a boat approach- 
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ing, and watcliing with admiration the ease 
with which Darrell's strong arms dipped 
the heavy oars and sent it rapidly through 
the water, for he had not gone to sea after 
all. 

Miller got down into his boat again, and 
the mate of the " Fanny " joined him. Phil 
could hear fragments of their talk, which 
seemed to be a serious one. Miller was 
evidently relating some grievance, but making 
light of it in his usual apathetic way. 

" You see we're only fighting for our fair 
share. Every one must look after himself,, 
can't expect to meet with friends in every 
body you've got to do with ; we must take 
our own part to get anything of a living 
now ! " he was saying. 

" The worst of it is," answered the other, 
"that standing up for one's rights, -fighting 
one's way, and looking out to get the best end 
of the bargain, only means getting drunk on 
the chance of extra money, and gettino" 
quarrelsome with those who don't go along- 
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with US — that's the meaning of those fine* 
sounding words, I take it ! '' 

" Well, a man can't get along without 
money, and those that haven't got friends to 
speak up for them, must speak up for them- 
selves. You heard of poor Foster, didn't 
jou?" added Miller suddenly, with a change 
in his tone and manner. 

" Yes, poor fellow. I felt bad enough 
when I saw him this morning," answered 
Darrell. 

" You see it was so sudden — the spar 
broke and Foster was in the water 
quicker than I can tell it," said Miller, 
relating an accident which had befallen one 
of his mates. The event had shocked him, 
and he had come for a talk with his friend 
Darrell by way of " forgetting it " as he said, 
though he could talk of little else. 

" We were in the water looking for him 
almost as soon as it happened," he went on, 
•** but you see it was dark, and we were a 
long while finding him. He was a good- 
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natured chap, we didn't like his going off so 
sudden in that way. t don't half like going 
back to the ship without him there to- 
night!" 

" You'd best think of him, where he's gone 
to now," answered Darrell. " He's gone to be 
better off, for he was a good fellow in his 
way, I've heard tell. Don't think of him as 
we saw him last, Miller, but remember he's 
sailed to the better country above, where no 
harm or trouble can reach him." 

" That's how you talk, but I can't see it. 
He would rather have been here amongst us 
still, I reckon." 

" Grod knows best," answered Darrell, in a 
low tone of deep feeling. " God didn't forget 
to care for him when the spar broke and 
killed him. Grod wouldn't leave a man just at 
the time He wanted him most. But there's 
strange things happen every day." 

" Well, you with your books and your 
learning can understand these things better 
than I can. Only why shouldn't God give us 
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all the chance of learning, so that we needn't 
doubt?" 

" Chances ! Why I made my own chance 
of learning, and 'twas no easy work. And 
as to that, why I've learnt more of these 
subjects by thinking out these strange things, 
than ever I learnt from books." 

" Then you're not like me. I never think 
about 'em at all ! " interrupted Miller, quickly. 
" They're getting up a subscription at the 
* Anchor ' for poor Foster's children. I 
gave them my mite, and lots of others gave 

something, but all the money won't be like a 
father's ' God bless you ' to them, poor little 
things ! " 

" And yet you said just now it was ' every 
man for himself these hard times.' We can't 
live in this world, and keep that up long ! 
We've got to take care of each other, to help 
one another, and we must serve somebody, as 
well as ourselves, whatever we do." 

" It's just like you to find out such things. 
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Perhaps you're right, but I never think about 
it," repeated Miller. 

" Why not ? What was our common sense 
given us for, but for this ? We want common 
«ense in religion as much as in anything else ! " 

''What's religion for? I know nothing 
about it ! " returned Miller, with a dash of his 
old boastfulness. 

" What's it for ? Why, religion is to be 
our help and reliance in this world, our pre- 
paration for the next. It is to help each 
other on in difficulty, to serve one another in 
times of trial. And since the time will come, 
sooner or later, when we must all die, re- 
ligion's work is to take away all dread of 
death, all doubt of our Heavenly Father's 
care over us, even in our stepping across the 
boundary betwixt this life and that other." 

The mate took his tobacco-pouch from his 
pocket, and began re-filling his pipe; his 
hands were rough and dirty, and his clothes 
were old and worn. He couldn't help that, 
but there was a quick intelligence in the steady 
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light of his honest eyes which took away all 
thought of care or shadow from his thought- 
ful face. Bronzed by exposure to all weathers 
and hot climates most of his life, and serious 
as he naturally was from the effects of 
anxiety, and hardship, and a life which had 
known trouble of all sorts, there was never- 
theless a sunny disposition and a reflection of 
quiet happiness from within, which gave an 
interest to his face, and made him sought as 
good company by all who came in his way,, 
and little Phil Dacre was fortunate in having 
so steady a man as his companion and master 
on board the " Fanny." 

"I'm out of sorts to-night," said Miller, 
presently. " Come and have a pot with me 
at the * Fountain.' I'd rather have you along 
with me than the rest." 

But for answer. Will Darrell swung him- 
self on deck, and came up to where Phil 
was standing. 

" No," he said, good-naturedly, " you might 
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just as well stop here and finish up the time 
I've got to stop ! " 

So Miller stayed a while longer before he 
wished his friend good-night. 

" I don't half like the voyage we're going 
this time," he remarked, presently; "only 
we poor fellows can't choose our fates, but 
there's lots of warnings come to me about 

it ! " he added, supers titiously. 

» 

Will Darrell did not laugh, but he answered, 
cheerily — 

" I don't suppose that poor fellow yester- 
night thought of warnings or danger, yet his 
end came. We've only got to think about 
our duty ; then we needn't be afraid of what 
the tokens may mean. There's many a life 
more terrible than death ! " 

" You're right there, mate. But we don't 
choose our lives, all of us ! " 

" Some of us do. And just think, we're 
held accountable for all that we neglect to 
do, as well as all that we actually do. Grod 
judges us by our actions, not by our intentions. 

1 
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We're responsible for all the good we have 
the power to do, whether we do it or leave it 
undone. To do good brings a sure reward, 
while not to do it brings the penalty of 
feeling that our life has been wasted." 

" It's precious little good that I do in the 
world ; I might just as well be out of it. But 
I'm not well-informed in these matters like 
you, Darrell, and God Almighty won't judge 
me for what I don't know." 

" But He will judge us for what we might 
have known, and didn't." 

"Well, Fve taken my chance of what 
happens in this world. I'm willing to chance 
it in the next," said Miller. 

" And what will that chance bo, think you? 
Only the dissatisfaction of knowing that your 
life has proved a failure instead of a glorious 
success, a feeling that you might have done 
better, and didn't — that you had capacities 
and abilities that you never made use of. 
Yours is but a doubtful happiness in this 
world, and, as you say, it will be the same in 
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the next, perhaps. It's all * I don't know ' 
and ^ I don't care ' here. It wiU jbe * I might 
have done it,' and * I might have had it, but I 
didn't try,' in the next, instead of the endless, 
real and tangible happiness God has planned 
for us all to enjoy there." 

Phil Dacre had listened curiously ; he did 
not understand all they were talking about, 
but he saw a new side of Miller's character 
then. He thought he would ask a few 
questions of the mate, after Miller was gone. 

''He spends a lot of his time at the beer- 
houses, don't he ? " 

The mate nodded, as the two lost sight of 
Miller in the gathering darkness. 

" He says he's got nothing better to do," 
continued Phil, anxious to hear what Darrell 
would say. 

" It's a pity, little un," answered the man, 
*' but he's wrong saying that. We've each of 
us plenty to do that's right and good if we 
only keep ourselves out of mischief and harm, 
and that's more than some of us can manage. 
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No one need say he's got nothing to do, for 
keeping himself right will help to keep others 
right, since every man's influence is over his 
companions, either for good or bad. There's 
a life-work before us all, in fighting our way 
to Heaven." 

Tired though he was after his day's work, 
Dacre went off to the wharf where the 
" Fanny " was lying, to see how Phil was 
getting on, and how he liked it. He could 
only stay a few minutes, but long enough 
to give all sorts of messages from those at 
home, and have a good look at his boy to 
see if he was happy. 

The next day the barge dropped down 
with the tide and a favourable wind. Phil 
enjoyed it immensely. The " Fanny " did 
not go so fast as the steamers, and his 
father was not there to point out all the 
places as they passed, but then he couldn't 
expect to find everything just as he wished. 
Even work was a pleasant novelty just at 
present, and he took a pride in showing^ 
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how quick he could learn his duties and 
pick up the names of everything. The 
mate spoke kindly when he spoke to him 
at all, and the master took no heed of him 
beyond giving him plenty to do. So Phil 
had his 6wn thoughts to himself. 

He found himself wondering what Stevie 
was about, and he was afraid his mother 
would cry when evening came and there 
wasn't Phil to do her errands for her. He 
knew his father would miss him when he 
<5ame in from work, and grandfather would 
be sorry Phil wasn't there to chatter the 
news to him. And he thought even Stevie 
would wish for him sometimes when he 
had any adventures to relate — ^he had yet 
to find out how much he should miss 
them. 

And his father and mother meanwhile 
were picturing wha^i he was thinking of 
those first nights away from home, and 
fancying him a little disconsolate alone 
among strangers. 
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" Ah ! Susan," said Dacre, with feeling, 
as he and his wife were talking of Phil, 
"well I remember the time when I first 
went out to earn my living. I ran away 
home lots of time before I got settled down, 
though it was but a poor home to come 
back to after all, and us children were 
'most starved ; father couldn't afiord for us 
to stop at home. 

" But it seems different in these times, 
answered his wife, ^'it was Phil who 
wanted to go, and lots of boys like him are 
only too pleased when they get away on 
their own account." 

" Ah, but boys don't know what 'tia 
they're wishing for always," returned Dacre. 

Phil did not seem to repent the step he had 
taken, however. His spirits rose high with a 
new feeling of independence when they had 
lost sight of smoky London and the familiar 
bridges, and had come in view of the green 
meadows and leafy trees, and here and there 
richly cultivated gardens sloping down to tho 
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water's edge, and pretty villas half hidden 
among trees and flowering shrubs. Then they 
came to a lonelier part of the river, where 
they passed only distant villages, and the 
banks were marshy and monotonous, but Phil 
thought he could never go back to London to 
live in narrow streets and foggy atmospheres. 

It took Phil only a week or two to get used 
to his work, and then the barge went back to 
London, and he began to reckon on having an 
hour or two to spend at home. 

He surprised his mother one afternoon as 
she was busy cleaning up, by rushing in 
noisily in his old impetuous way. But often 
as she had checked his noisy mirth, she had 
no hasty words to-day, and she welcomed him 
with an ardour which showed how much she 
had longed for a sight of him again. 

'' I've only got an hour mother," he said, 
" for the others are going ashore, and I can't 
be spared." 

" Well, and are you happy ? " 

" Oh, yes ; it's jolly ! I get along famously. 
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The master says I'm the smartest little chap 
he ever had aboard. And I like it, too." 

*' Look here, grandmother," added Phil, 
*^ here's something I've got for you and 
mother. It's what I bought with my own 
money. The mate asked me if I wasn't going 
to take something home with me ; I hadn't 
thought of it till then, so I went and got 
this." 

And Phil took from his pocket two warm 
knitted handkerchiefs, which had struck him 
would be just the thing for mother and grand- 
mother to wear now it was getting cold. 

" I bought them in such a queer little shop 
in one of the places we stopped at, so 
different to the shops about here. You'll tell 
father all about it, won't you, mother ? And 
ask him to come and see me to-night if he 
can, for I'm to be left in charge, you know, 
and I can't wait to see him now. Where's 
Stevie?" 

" Gone after his practising and music. 
They've got him to learn some new pieces to 
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sing, for there's to be a wedding, lie 
says." 

" I wish he was here ! " exclaimed Phil, 
truly disappointed at his brother's absence, 
for he had stored up many anecdotes and des- 
criptions to tell Stevie next time he saw him, 
and he was afraid he should forget half be- 
fore he came home again. Besides, he wanted 
to prove to Stevie that he was just as happy 
and contented with his rough work and rough 
lodging as Stevie was with his genteel 
employment and the rich people who noticed 
him. 

*' You must have some tea with mother, 
Phil," said Mrs. Dacre, finishing off her clean- 
ing hurriedly, and quickly getting a meal 
ready of the best she had in the house'. 
" I wish I'd known you were coming, PhU, 
I could have managed somehow to make you 
a nice cake," she said regretfully. How- 
ever, she slipped out presently while Phil was 
talking to his grandmother, and bought a 
rich slice of plum cake with some long-hoarded 
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pence. Phil left all sorts of messages for 
Stevie, and then, having finished his tea and 
said all he had to say, he wished his mother 
good-by. His two hours' leave was not quite 
up, but he said he would rather be back in 
good time. 

** Bless the dear boy ; why, he's hand- 
somer-looking than ever ! " said old Mrs. 
Dacre, as Phil went ofi wtistling. 

His niother sighed, she couldn't have told 
why, as she answered — 

" Why, this fortnight has made almost a 
man of the little fellow. He isn't a bit the 
same boy as he was," 

Dacre was all excitement when he reached 
* home in the evening and heard of Phil's short 
visit. He couldn't sit down to his supper, 
hungry though he was, but he was ofE back 
again to the river directly. Phil was delighted 
to see him, for he was getting a little tired 
of stopping on board alone at anchor along- 
side the wharf, where every one had left off 
^ork for the night, and the watchman going 
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his round was the only being he could see or 
hear. Even the tide had gone down, so there 
was not even the dull plash of the water or 
the reflection of the lamps to amuse him. 

Dacro was pleased enough to find his son 
contented and happy, and he couldn't help 
feeling proud of his sturdy independence. If 
he could have found it in his heart to wish 
him different, it would have been to wish that 
he had heard him say, " he wanted father 
sometimes," or " he wished himself at home 
now and then." 

"And yet," argued Dacre, when the 
thought crossed his mind, " it's all as welU 
perhaps, for the boy's got to earn his living 
and make friends away from home. It's just 
as well, perhaps, that he ain't got the feelings^ 
about it that I had when I was a lad." 

Is it ever as well to be without the hallowed 
feeling of grateful affection, and the sacred 
love of home ? It smoothes the way at firsts 
perchance, but other good feelings may be 
questioned when these are wanting — the*' 
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bravest hearts have been " home-sick/' and 
the noblest have yearned the oftenest for 
father and mother's care. DaCre did not 
stop to moralise on this point, however ; he 
told himself he was very glad that Phil 
hadn't gone through all the unhappiness that 
he had when he was a boy — very glad that 
he took to strangers so easily, and glad that 
he was so " independent " and anxious to 

» 

work. 

The barge did not come up again so far as 
London for nearly three months, so that Phil 
did not have an opportunity very often of 
looking in and surprising them at home. He 
did not tire of his new life, did not slacken 
the energy he had put into his work at first, 
but kept on merrily. He rather preferred 
coming home only now and then, since he was 
made a fuss over, and found them all 
ready to listen to his adventures. 

His mother never treated him to cakes like 
those when he was at home always. His 
father was fonder than ever of him, and came 
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to see him instead of his " watching to see 
father." And Stevie and he got on well 
enough together now that they didn't see 
each other quite so often. Bach had their 
different experiences to relate and com- 
pare, but Stevie never succeeded in making 
Phil dissatisfied with his work, and Phil 
never convinced Stevie that his life was the 
joliiest after all. 




CHAPTER IV. 



It was getting near Easter-time. There 
were extra services at the church, and Stevie 
had extra practising to do, and he was getting 
a little tired of his engagement. He had 
struck up an acquaintance with the flower- 
girls and news-boys who frequented the 
streets where he often loitered when too 
early for service, or while waiting for one of 
his companions. He had always a word of 
chaff for the girls and a trick to he played off 
on the boys, paid for afterwards with a 
shilling of his earnings when a row was 
threatened about it. 

He was going along slowly one Saturday 
evening, when he met a little girl crying 
bitterly. She was as old as he was, but 
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small and slight for her age ; and the thin, 
pale face looked so hopeless in its distress 
that Stevie resisted the impulse to utter his 
usual teasing remarks. He had had many a 
laugh with her before, but had never seen her 
in such trouble till now. 

"What's the matter?" he exclaimed. 
^* Haven't you sold your flowers yet ? " 

But the empty basket on the pavement at 
the girl's feet might have answered his 
question. 

"Yes, but Jenny isn't here; she's gone 
away into the country they say, and she'd 
promised to be here this evening." 

" But what do you want with her ? " ques- 
tioned Stevie, thinking himself man enough 
to talk the little girl out of all her troubles. 

" Why, she promised to pay me back the 
two shillings I lent her last Saturday, and I 
want it badly. I suppose now, I shan't ever 
see her again." 

*' Likely not," answered Stevie, sympa- 
thetically. " But come, I say, don't cry any 
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more, Til do something for you. Haven't you 
got a flower for me to-night ?" and he pulled 
out some pence from his pocket which he had 
meant to spend in cakes for his tea. 

The girl shook her head, but her tear& 
were drying fast, since Stevie had promised 
to help her, and he looked as if he meant it 
really. She had a pretty little face, sun- 
shiny enough when the troubles and cares of 
her hard life were for the moment forgotten ,^ 
but the clouds came there oftenest. 

" I haven't got one left. If I'd got money 
to buy more, I'd manage well enough, but I 
wanted to take home some money to mother 
to-night." 

" Well, I haven't got any money just now, 
but I know what I'll do. Grive me your 
basket, and you stop here. I'U be back in ten 
minutes." 

Stevie ran off, but slackened his pace as he 
neared the school-room, where he usually 
practised his singing with the other boys. It 
was too early for any of the rest to be there. 
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but the church was open and people were 
busy completing the decorations for the 
following day. 

Stevie tried to look unconcerned as he 
entered the school-room, where quantities of 
lovely flowers were collected, some lying to- 
gether in confusion, others arranged in taste- 
ful masses and curious designs. The air was 
perfumed with the scent of the delicate white 
blossoms, the sweet-scented sprays lying in 
profusion on the benches, and the bunches of 
wild flowers from the hedge-rows, which 
were side by side with rare hot-house blos- 
soms. Stevie watched his , opportunity, for 
people were constantly going in and out to 
fetch the flowers as the places were arranged 
for them in the church ; but Stevie thought a 
few wouldn't be missed from among so many, 
and he was going to do a kindness with them, 
he argued. So selecting some of the choice 
blossoms and the primrose bunches, which he 
thought least likely to be missed, he placed 
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them in the basket and ran back to the little 
girl. 

It had seemed a long ten minutes to her, 
and she began to fear that the boy had run 
off with the basket for a lark, and she should 
be worse off than ever ; she knew he was a 
mischievous lad, but he had spoken so kindly 
too, she couldn't believe it of him. So when 
he appeared and showed her the basket full, 
she exclaimed, delightedly — 

" Oh I that is good I Where did you get 
them from ? " 

"Never mind that. You take and sell 
them as fast as you can. You can get any 
money for flowers like them to-day — they're 
the right sort to sell, everybody's wanting 
'em just now, only don't sell them just 
here." 

She thanked him with looks and words, 
but he cut short her thanks with a hasty 

« 

" Don't say a word," and was then off out 
of sight before she could watch where he 
went to. 
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But somehow when he took his place in 
church the next morning, with the glorious 
sunshine shining in through the high windows 
down upon the well-filled benches and the 
graceful decorations, the words he sang 
sounded strange, the exquisite flowers had 
lost their delicate tints and dropped their 
heads, and the faint perfume seemed to stifle 
him. 

Stevie wondered at himself for feeling in 
such a quiet mood, and tried to reason with 
himself that it wasn't so wrong to take the 
flowers after all — he was doing a greater 
kindness to the little girl than by letting 
thom wither there. But still he could not 
banish the feeling that it was not right; it 
damped his usual lively spirits, and the fact 
that he had done wrong withstood all his 
arguments and reasonings. 

Of course the flowers were missed — some- 
one had seen Stevie Dacre going in and out 
the school-roo^, and noticed his hurried 
manner. Of course enquiry was made, and 
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when young Dacre received his money the 
following Saturday he was told he was not to 
come any more. 

He tried to look surprised, and asked^ 
angrily — 

" Why wasn't he to finish his time ? It 
was an engagement, they oughtn't to break 
it. He demanded his notice." 

" You're lucky to get off with dismissal,, 
so I advise you to go off quietly," was the 
answer. 

And Stevie, too angry to defend himself,. 
too conscious that he had done wrong,, to 
look up boldly, thought it wisest to say 
nothing. 

" I am very disappointed in you, Dacre," 
said a voice close beside him, as Stevie slowly 
took his way home, and the lady who had 
first interes^d herself in him, overtook him, 
" I am very sorry, for I cannot have anything 
more to do with you after this. I would 
have helped you on, but you have thrown 
away your chance now. 
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Dacre walked on in sullen silence ; lie did 
not look up honestly into the lady's face, and 
tell the whole story ; had he done so, circum- 
stances would not have looked so black against 
him and he might probably have been re- 
instated in favour, but he contented himself 
with thinking himself ill-used and unlucky ; 
he forgot the many kindnesses he had received 
from the lady, and only exclaimed with 
passionate vehemence — 

" Well, it was the first time I'd ever done 
a kindness to any one, and I'll take care it's 
the last!" 

He would not explain, so the lady could 
only tell him that it was doing no kindness 
to himself or any one else to do wrong. 

" Think how sorry your mother will be, 
little boy," continued the lady, seriously; 
'' surely the good angels watching you hid 
their faces when you yielded to such a 
temptation ! " 

Stevie felt inclined to burst into tears, so 
quickened his steps, and ran off down the 
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first turning lie came to. The first to meet 
him as he passed through the now quiet 
street, was the little flower-girl, who had 
always a bright look for him. 

"Well, and how's you getting on?" he 
said, glad enough to stop and talk. 

" Why, what's come to you?" she answered^ 
struck by the change in his tone and manner, 

" It's I who am in trouble now ! " he re- 
plied, with a short, uneasy laugh. " But 
never mind, you can't help me, so we won't 
talk about it." 

"Anything wrong at home?" she ques- 
tioned. "Your mother aint ill, or any 
thing ? " 

" Nothing of that sort, it only concerns 
me, but I shan't break my heart over it^ 
How do you know I've got a mother ? " 

" 'Cause I know her. She comes in some- 
times and sees my mother, and does things 
for her when I'm out. I know where you 
live — ^it's down by Hart Street, close by where 
mother and I lives." 
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" But I never see you any where about ? " 
said Stevie. 

" No, because I'm off early in the morning 
to the markets after water-cresses and flowers, 
and I come up this part to sell them. I get 
more customers here. I see you sometimes 
though, and Phil, your brother. He's gone 
away now, aint he ? I've missed him lately." 

'' Yes, he's gone to work ; he likes it better 
than stopping at home. So do I ! " 

Something in the little girl's weather- 
beaten face, and the ready tears which came 
to her eyes, made Stevie ask her what she 
was thinking of. 

She had been wondering how any boy with 
a good home and a kind father like Phil 
Dacre, could wish to get away out into the 
cold, hard world. She wished she had such 
a home ; but her mother had been • ill for 
years, her father had long been dead, and 
there was only little Kitty's earnings and the 
parish allowance to keep together the miser- 
able lodging they called a home. But a home 
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it was, and Kitty was always glad to get back 
to it, for she loved her mother dearly. But 
she could not put all these thoughts into 
words, and only the tears that stole down 
her cheeks one by one, answered Stevie's 
question. 

" You going home now ? " he asked. " I've 
got a supper ready for me at home, I know, 
mother always keeps it for me, so I'll just 
ask her to let me bring you a bit. Come, 
you aint going to wait here till you've sold 
all those flowers, are you ? Let's go ! " 

The few flowers left in the child's basket 
looked withered and drooping, as she held 
them up. 

" That's the worst," she said, sadly," spring 
flowers always die so soon, they aint like 
summer or autumn ones, or like the bunches 
of holly we carry about when the snow's on 
the ground. Nobody '11 buy primroses and 
vi'lets the end of the day. Won't you take 
'em home with you ? Your mother 'ill like 
'em perhaps." 
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Stevie took them, and did not forget his 
promise of sharing his supper with the little 
girl for many nights after this. 

He did not tell his father and mother that 
he had got into trouble and been dismissed, 
so one day Mrs. Dacre remarked — 

"Why Stevie, you don't seem to go to 
church half as often as you used, and I never 
hear you singing over your hymns now." 

Stevie had waited for this, so he answered — 

" No, mother, I never go to church at all 
now. I had some words with the master, 
and so I gave it up. I'm looking out for 
something else to do now." 

" I hope you wasn't in fault, Stevie ? " said 
his mother, anxiously. 

" Oh ! there was a bit of a shindy, so I 
gave it up altogether. I can get quite as 
good a place any day. There's lots of other 
places to sing at, so long as my voice lasts." 

"Dear, dear! Your father will be so 
.Borry." 
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"Well, I couldn't help it!" answered 
Stevie. 

" But I never like to hear of there being 
* words' between you. I know what that 
means ! " 

There was a low knock at the door just 
then, and Mrs. Dacre went to see who it was, 
while Stevie stood by sulkily. His brow 
cleared a little as a voice he recognised spoke, 
and his mother answered — 

" Come in, Kitty ! " 

The little flower-girl Tstepped on to the- 
clean floor, as if afraid that her worn-out 
boots would leave some muddy marks, but 
Mrs. Caere's good-natured face reassured 
her. 

" Would you mind lending Inother a can ? " 
said Kitty. "I've got to fetch some soup 
from the soup-kitchen, and our can runs 
out." 

" Yes, to be sure. Sit down while I find 
it, and Stevie shall go and fetch it for you if 
you like. It's a long way, I know," said 
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Mrs. Dacre, taking compassion on the tired 
little face, and Stevie, who had just said he 
was too busy to do an errand for his mother, 
took the can and the soup-ticket, and went 
without a word. 

" Now tell me how you're getting on, my 
dear ! " said Mrs. Dacre, cheerily. And 
Kitty began a history of daily struggles and 
daily hardships, told in brief, sad sentences. 

" It makes my heart ache to hear you^ 
child," said Mrs. Dacre, sighing. "I've 
known what 'tis trying to make two ends 
meet, but the more I tried the further they 
got apart, as somebody said. We're better 
ofE now, though, and I'll see if I can't spare 
your mother a bit of something to-morrow."" 

" Will you look round and see her for a 
minute ? Mother '11 be so glad ! " cried the 
girl, with a brightening face. 

" And when are you going to try and get 
something better to do, Kitty ? It's a poor 
life, and you could do something better, I 
know." 
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" I must keep to it through the summer I 
suppose, but mother says she don't know 
what I'm to turn to then. I go out to help 
cleaning among the neighbours sometimes, or 
minding their children, but I want to get 
some real work to do, and have regular 
wages. It seems no good me trying, 
though ! " 

^' Ah ! but it is — ready hands and a will- 
ing spirit are sure to find a way." 

" It aint wrong, then, to try and get on, is 
it?" asked Kitty, feeling she could talk to 
kind Mrs. Dacre without hindering her in her 
work, or teasing her with her questions. 

" Wrong ? I take it every one's right to 
try and get on. The wrong is people don't 
try enough. Look at Dacre now — ^he was a 
pdor, ragged little urchin once, I've heard 
him say, with a miserable poor home, and see 
how he has got on? He keeps his home 
comfortable, and keeps his old father and 
mother too. But then he's kept to his work, 
and never tried to get beyond work. He was 
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always industrious, and didn't call it * getting 
on' to think himself too. good for his em- 
ployment, as some do. After all it isn't the 
kind of work that matters, it's how we get 
through it, whether we do our best or not. 
I say the man who earns his three shillings a 
day or less, may be,, or the child who works 
just for food and lodging, is held just as ac- 
countable for making the most of his time 
and his few possessions, as the rich men who 
live in their mansions or the learned folk who 
rule the country are of their greater posses- 
sions. We poor folk who have few advan- 
tages, few chances, few talents like, are no 
more exempt from doing our best with them» 
than those who have greater advantages and 
greater capacities. That's what John and 
me always think. He's a sensible man, John 
is. We expect great things of those who are 
above us in education and money, and are hard 
on them if they don't do it; we're apt to 
forget that we, too, have our duty to do in our 
humble way." 




CHAPTER V. 



One day early in the autumn, Phil Dacre, 
grown taller and sturdier than ever, locked 
up the cabin of the ** Fanny " and set off for 
a stroll through the harvest-fields. This 
time the barge was unloading her freight at 
a picturesque little village through which the 
narrow canal wound ; hitherto Phil had seen 
most of towns and suburbs, but this was 
really country. 

Other barges were lying alongside the 
" Fanny," waiting their turn to be unloaded, 
and presently Phil was hailed by a voice from 
on board one of them — 

" Hi ! going for a walk, mate ? I'll come 
too, I guess ! " 

" All right," answered Phil. " I haven't 
been here before ; have you, mate ? " 
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" Yes, lots of times. I'll take you about 
and show you the shops where you may have 
a score, and I'll tell you the houses that sell 
the best beer." 

The boy climbed nimbly over the high freight 
and scrambled on to the wharf, where Phil 
was waiting for him. 

" Let's go together. I like coming ashore, 
we often have a lark, I can teU you," began 
his new friend. " Have you been here 
long ? " 

" Came up with last night's tide," answered 
Phil. " I guess we shall have to stop here 
till the master finds a fresh hand, for the mate 
was took bad with a fever and we left him at 
the hospital at H " 

" What ! that good-natured chap ? I re- 
member him.' Seen him often. He was a 
good 'un, I've heard them say." 

Phil Dacre, who was a sociable little f eUow, 
and liked any company better than none, was 
pleased enough to have a talkative companion, 
and they were soon in the country street. 
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looking in at tlie little shop windows, which, 
displayed attractions in the way of pictures 
or sweetmeats. 

'' I say, what's your name ? " asked 
Phil. 

" Tom," answered the lad, taking a black- 
ened pipe from his pocket with one hand and 
seeking for a match with the other. 

Phil had seen other barge-boys younger 
even than himself smoking their pipes, but he 
had never felt any inclination to imitate them 
till now, when he saw the village lads look 
round at his companion with admiring eyes, 
and heard some people passing by remark to 
each other — 

" What a mere child to have a pipe in his 
mouth." 

The observation pleased the lad, appa- 
rently, for he put his hands in his pockets, 
and looked amused, and Phil thought he, too, 
should like to attract notice, and be regarded 
with curious and interested looks by the 
country children. 
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Phil and his new friend stopped to watch 
some boys who were playing cricket, though 
neither of them could understand the game, 
or see any fun in running about after the 
ball, as they were doing ; they felt no wish 
to join in the play, and contented themselves 
with remarking — 

" I don't know what they're playing, do 
you, Tom ? '' 

" No ; but then you and me know lots of 
games those fellows don't know." 

As they stood by looking on, Phil's com- 
panion began relating with many gestures 
and exclamations the adventures he had had 
in his short life, and the narrow escapes he 
had had more than once on .the river. Soon 
a group of children, many older than them- 
selves, gathered round to hear the tales told, 
half in language they could only guess the 
meaning of, but which amused them all the 
more. 

Soon the stranger-boy was quite a hero 
amongst the group, who admired his " manly" 
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ways, listened eagerly to his stories, and 
laughed at the words he used, which most of 
them understood only too well. 

Phil stood by his new friend's side, and 
kept silence, but his thoughts were busy all 
the while. He wished he had a pipe in his 
mouth too, he wished he had had such adven- 
tures to tell, though he didn't believe half of 
them were true, and he wished he could swear 
as readily as his little companion. 

They presently sauntered on through the 
fields and turned into a beershop, Tom 
giving his orders, knowing just what to ask 
for and just how much to pay, and ready 
with saucy answers to any one who spoke to 
him, 

Phil was contented to let him be leader 
in everything, since his new acquaintance 
treated him to plenty of beer, and was pleased 
enough to teach him a great deal he didn't 
know before of the life he had chosen. But 
Phil soon resolved that he would not be be- 
hind little Tom in anything; he would 
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astonish, the boys the next quiet place they 
stopped at, and learn to " show his spirit" to 
any one who told him to get out of the way, 
like Tom did. 

But Phil was rather astonished himself, 
when after their walk was ended, his new 
friend tried to slip on board his barge un- 
noticed, and, not succeeding, was met with 
cuffs and reprimands from the master for 
having deserted his post when he was left in 
charge ; all which Tom bore with sullen sub- 
mission, knowing himself to blame. 

Phil Dacrei who prided himself upon an 
exact performance of duty, felt his recent ad- 
miration of Tom change into contempt at the 
untruthful excuses and subterfuges to which 
he had recourse to shield himself from further 
blame, pointing to Phil as the little chap who 
wanted him to go for a walk, and talked him 
into leaving the barge. 

Phil angrily denied it, and added, taunt- 
ingly— 
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" You can ask my captain if I ever tell a 
lie 1 " 

" Well, Tom here is a rare hand at that, so 
I suppose I must believe you," said the man, 
letting go his hold of Phil, who had nothing 
more to say to Tom after that. 

But Phil, who had envied his little com- 
panion his " pluck " and assurance, and the 
way he had of gaining notice and exciting the 
envious glances of other children who were 
still kept to their school and boyish pastimes^ 
would not have envied him had he looked 
further into the dreary life of the child who 
had never known childhood, who, brought up 
among rough strangers, had had no one to 
teach him right either by precept or example; 
who learnt only harm and wickedness from 
those who were his constant companions; 
whose only recreation consisted in escaping 
his duties, getting into mischief, and imitat- 
ing the ways and language of those older and 
worse than himself. 

But that evening stroll was not without its 
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effect upon Phil, and at the next country 
place where the " Fanny " anchored to take 
in her freight, he mixed with the village boys 
in then* play, and soon made himself a hero 
amongst them. 

" You're a duffer ! Can't catch a ball ! " 
exclaimed the lads, when Phil attempted to 
join them in a game of cricket. But Phil 
had a good-natured way with him, and 
laughed with-the rest at his clumsiness. 

" We don't have such games where I come 
from," he said, boastingly. " We don't care 
about such play ! " 

Phil forgot that he had been the one to 
envy them the green fields they played in, 
and the lanes and woods where they might 
roam in search of wild flowers, while he had 
never seen the country until the last few 
weeks. 

" Where do you come from, then ? " asked 
one of the boys. . 

" You find out ! I'm not going to say, or 
may be you'd be running off there, some of 
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you ! " was Phil's tantalizing answer. " But 
it's a big place where I come from, and the 
boys do as they please there. There's always 
sixpences to be picked up there in the street 
by any sharp lad. You country boys don't 
know half the games we're up to," concluded 
Phil, pompously taking his pipe (his latest 
purchase) from his pocket, and filling it again, 
while his companions watched him as he had 
watched Tom. " We're our own masters 
there, where we come from," he went on ; 
" we don't go to school, except now and then 
when we like, and we've got lots of opportu- 
nities of getting pence given us, and we 
always spend them ourselves. We've got 
gas-lit streets to play in, and there's lots of 
shops, full of pretty things, to look at, and 

we go just where we please, and stop at home 

« 

when we please." 

Phil did not say how poor, and dark, and 
miserable those homes were, or tell them that 
his little street play-fellows did as they 
pleasedjbecause their fathers and mothers cared 
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not what became of them all day. He did 
not add that the toys stayed in the shops for 
all the money they had to spend, or say how 
cold, and wet, and cheerless those lighted 
streets often were. He never told them how 
he had longed to see the green fields and 
woods, which had been their playground all 
their lives. 

The following week the barge anchored off 
a wharf close by a country town. Some coal 
brigs were lying in the river near by, and by 
a fortunate chance Miller's ship was there at 
the same time as the '* Fanny." He lost no 
time in asking for his friend Darrell, but 
heard he was in the hospital a long way off. 

" He was took with the fever awful bad," 
said the master of the " Fanny," " but he's 
well again by this time, I should think. I 
enquired about him last time I was in London, 
and he was getting on, they said." 

^' Shall you see him again ? " asked Miller, 
anxiously. 

" Can't say. I've got a man in his place 
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now, SO he won't be on board tlie * Fanny * 
again, and it may be a year or two before I 
chance to come across him." 

Miller turned away disappointed, and then 

he suddenly remembered little Phil Dacre. 

He knew Darrell had promised Mrs. Dacre to 

keep an eye on the boy, and he wondered 

how Phil had got on since he had been laid 

up. Coming out of a public-house an hour 

afterwards. Miller was attracted by seeing 

two boys fighting, fighting in real ^ earnest, 

too. It was not an unusual sight to Miller, 

but he stopped, for he had recognised in one 

of the combatants, Phil Dacre. Not the 

tractable, well-behaved boy he had parted 

from in London, but a boasting little fellow, 

whose mischievous tricks and boasting tongue 

had soon led him into a quarrel with the town 

lads; and throwing off his cap and jacket, 

he promised that "he'd fight any of them, 

and show 'em how to fight! He'd seen 

plenty of it in London — boys weren't afraid 

there ! " 
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A shadow passed over Miller's face. He 
had known lots of boys who could fight and 
swear like Phil was going on now, and con- 
sidered it no harm in them, but he had 
thought this little chap was different. He 
wouldn't interfere now, however ; he would 
speak to Phil when he had cooled down a bit, 
and ask him what he thought his father would 
say. 

But the collier weighed anchor at high tide 
that same evening, and Miller was far away 
long before Phil made himself visible on 
board the " Fanny." ' 

For once Miller wished he could write, that 
he might say a few words to Phil on paper, 
since he could not see him, but he reconciled 
himself to his ignorance by thinking all he 
could say wouldn't make any difference to 
Phil after all, very likely. 

Phil Dacre went home pretty often, but it 
was always for too short a time for his parents 
to discover any change, except for the better, 
in him. He had grown taller, and more of a 
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V 

man ; he was as light-bearfced and contented 
with himself as ever, they thought ; he didn't 
stay long enough for the habits contracted 
lately to show themselves, and Dacre and his 
wife could not make enough of him the little 
time he was with them. 

*' Well, have you had enough of barging?'* 
asked Dacre one day, when they felt more 
than ever sorry to let him go away again. 

But Phil declared he was happy enough^ 
and liked the life far better than being at 
home, or at work close by ; and he could not 
understand why the heartiness in his voice, 
as he said this, made his father sigh. 

Meanwhile Darrell, the some-time mate of 
the " Fanny," got well and strong again, and 
since the resources of his little household had. 
grown very small since his illness, he shipped 
on board a vessel bound for the Cape. He 
found means, however, to let his friend Miller 
know of his departure, and assure him he 
would look him up the first thing when he 
came back again. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Some years after a young workman leaned 
against the wall of a little shop, in a dingy 
street; the door was half closed, and a 
bright-faced girl stood on the door-step 
chatting with him, notwithstanding the cold 
rain that was falling. 

** When are you coming round to our house 
again ? " asked Stevie Dacre, for he it was. 

" Oh 1 I'm coming to see your mother 
soon ; I've some news to tell her." 

" Come, that's not kind ; you might as well 
tell me, I think," said Stevie with sudden 
interest. " What's it all about ? " 

And he noticed for the first time an ex- 
citement in the girl's ijianner, which she vainly 
tried to suppress^ and which gave a depth of 
expression to her tone. 
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" What is it ?" he repeated, drawing a step 
or two nearer, and letting his manly voice 
betray the interest the answer had for him. 

" It's nothing to you ! " she answered, with 
more friendly .feeling in her tone than her 
words expressed. " It's only myself it con- 
cerns. There's no one but myself it matters 
to, now mother's gone." 

Something struck Stevie, as he suddenly 
glanced up into the good-looking face of the 
girl, and let his handsome eyes tell their 
story. 

" But I want to know what this news is, 
Kitty," he said. 

The girl hesitated ; the light words on her 
lips were exchanged for a low resolute tone, 
as she replied — 

" I'm going to Queensland ; the papers are 
all signed, and I'm going." 

Perhaps she knew that the news would be 
unwelcome to her listener, for she looked 
down and played with the ragged fringe of 
her apron. 
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There was a silence ; Stevie kicked a stone 
out of his way impatiently, and drew pictures 
in the mud on the pavement, but he only 
said — 

" Haven't you got friends enough in Eng* 
land ? *' 

" I've got relations, but they've their own 
families to look to, and don't think much 
about me, though they're kind if I ask them 
for anything, but I've got a fancy I should 
like to go out and try my luck. We poor 
folks can't travel about for pleasure, you 
know. When we feel restless or dissatisfied 
we can't go off pleasuring like rich folks do. 
The only change we can get is to go out to a 
country that offers us a home if we'll work 
for it." 

" Well, come and talk to mother about it ; 
she don't like the plan of emigrating," said 
Stevie. 

" What's the good if I've made up my 
mind ? If she don't like the talk of it I'd 
better stay away.' 



99 
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" I say, Kitty, if you will go to Queensland, 
I've a good mind to go too, and try my luck, 
as you call it." 

Kitty must have guessed what he meant 
had she only looked up into his dark, speaking 
eyes, but she could not tell whether he was 
in jest or earnest from his quiet-spoken words, 
though the colour came into her thin, anxious 
face. His good-natured friendship all along 
had only lately taken the form of going out 
of his way for the chance of a word with her, 
for Kitty was now employed to serve in a 
little greengrocer's shop at very small wages. 

" I'll come and see your mother when I can 
get away," she said. Then she wished him 
good night, and went in to attend to a cus- 
tomer. 

The next evening Kitty went to Mrs. 
Dacre's. She was familiar now with the 
little room and its cheerful homely appear- 
ance, the neatness hardly lessened by the nu- 
merous things belonging to Stevie which were 
littered about on the chairs, tables and boxes. 
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An old accordion in one place, broken and 
<}ast aside, yet allowed to stay there as long 
as Stevie liked, sheets of verses roughly set 
to music, and a variety of cheap patriotic 
songs strewed the table where he had left 
them before going out to work again after 
dinner. 

Kitty felt at home amongst all these sur- 
roundings, for there was never a Sunday 
afternoon but Kitty spent with the Dacre's 
since her mother's death, and they had come 
to look for her as regularly as Sunday came 
round. She had her trials, and earned her 
living by hard work they knew, like the rest 
of their class, but she was always hopeful 
and cheerful, with a bright look which now 
and then hid the restless anxiety of her care- 
worn face. 

" Stevie's told you what 1 told him yester- 
day, I suppose ? " she said, standing by the 
fire, and mechanically taking up some work 
that lay near. She was clever with her 
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needle, and accustomed to help Mrs. Dacre 
whenever she came in for a talk. 

" Yes, he was saying as how you wanted 
to go emigrating. It took me by surprise." 

" Yes ; I've got my papers signed, and I'm 
going very soon now. I didn't talk about it 
till it was all settled, but now I've quite made 
up my mind I shall like it." 

Mrs. Dacre shook her head as she went on 
cooking the bit of supper ready for Dacre 
when he came in. 

" You don't know what it's like yet, living^ 
in those far away places. I can't see what 
people can see in being cooped up on a ship 
ever so long, and then finding themselves 
among strange sort of people, with no friends 
to look to if they want for anything. Dacre 
and me never was fond of roving." 

" They say I'm the right sort to emigrate," 
answered Kitty brightly, " for I've been used 
to hardships, and I'm not afraid of work. 
I've got pluck and patience, and I can't bear 
idleness." 
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"Don't you think we want those sort of 
people just as much in England ? I do. Let 
the lazy ones go and better themselves if they 
can, but we want you here, Kitty I " said Mrs. 
Dacre warmly. 

" Well, I dare say I shall like it, and I say 
again, I'm the right sort to emigrate, I've got 
so little to leave behind," and the wistfulness 
in the girl's tone caused Mrs. Dacre to put 
her apron up to her eyes, and reply 
quickly — 

" There's more than you think, perhaps, 
Kitty. Who has been talking you over about 
going out there, I should like to know ? " 

"Nobody; I took up with the fancy, and 
one day, perhaps, I shall be coming back, 
Mrs. Dacre, and then I'll come and see you, 
and tell you all about it," said Kitty, whose 
spirits were no wise damped by her friend's 
forebodings. 

" Ah ! my dear, I shall be dead and gone 
before you're thinking of coming back. You're 
young, and don't mind looking forward, but 
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I don't like it. I sometimes think my hap- 
piest days are gone by, when the boys were 
little, and work didn't seem to come so hard 
to me as it does now." 

It was not often that Mrs. Dacre spoke as 
she did then. Stevie would have laughed his 
merry laugh had he heard her, and Dacre 
would have looked sorry, so it was only to 
Kitty or to strangers that she spoke out all 
her thoughts. And somehow she didn't like 
the idea of Kitty going right away, " it had 
upset her a bit," as she said. 

" Couldn't you have got a better sort of 
place in the country without going so far 
away?" she asked presently, "for I guess 
you'll find work's much the same out there as 
'tis in England, and just as hard. People 
that isn't contented in England won't find 
things to content them there. If you're sad- 
hearted here, why you'U be the same there, 
for you take yourself and your trouble with 
you." 

"Does Phil give you any of his wages. 
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Mrs. Dacre, or Stevie either ? " asked Kitty 
suddenly, struck by the harassed face and 
desponding manner of her friend. 

'' No, never a sixpence either of 'em, but 
then, you know, Dacre and me don't expect 
it of them. Boys will be boys, and it's natural 
they like to spend their money on them- 
selves — they earn it, they've a right to spend 
it." 

" I wasn't questioning the right of it, 
Mrs. Dacre," said Kitty quickly, " I was only 
thinking how nice it must be for Stevie to 
bring you half his wages of a Saturday night, 
and Phil to save up his to give you when he 
comes home." 

"As to that, Stevie used to be a very 
saving boy and put by his money regularly, 
but I don't know about it now. He's fond 
of pleasuring about — always was, and we 
don't like to ask him how he spends his 
money." 

'* He'll never be like his father, I'm afraid," 
remarked Kitty thoughtfully. 
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" And why not ? " exclaimed Mrs. Dacre, 
who would not see any fault in her sons^ 
" Stevie's had more advantages than ever 
Dacre had, and we've tried our best to bring 
him up well, and he's a promising young 
man every one says ! " 

" I'm afraid you spoilt them when they 
were little, Mrs. Dacre ! " replied Kitty, 
laughing ; " You always indulged all their 
little fancies, and let them do as they liked, 
Stevie tells me I " 

" Poor things ! " answered Mrs. Dacre, 
remembering that somehow or other the 
boys had had their own way all through. 
" Poor little fellows," she repeated, " they 
hadn't much pleasure in their childhood. 
It weren*t as if we were well-to-do people, 
but the boys had their hardships to put up 
with and nothing but hard work to look 
forward to, so Dacre and me liked to see 
them enjoy themselves while they could, and 
let them do as they liked; it would have 
been hard if we hadn't let them have what 
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pleasure they could get. I'm sure Stevie 
and Phil have never had a contradiction at 
home — we thought they'd grow up fonder of 
home for it." 

" And you're disappointed, I suppose ? " 
said Kitty, who took a keen interest in all 
that concerned the Dacres. 

" Well, no, I mustn't say that, they're 
good boys, very; and we couldn't expect 
them who've had schooling and education 
and advantages like Stevie has, to be just 
like us poor unscholar'd folk. Dacre and me 
don't look for 'em to be as contented and 
saving and industrious as we were in our 
young days." 

" Then I'm glad I haven't been to school 1 
I'd rather be like you, Mrs. Dacre, than like 
anybody else ! " exclaimed Kitty Weston 
warmly. 

" Bless me, child, I'm but a poor body, 
and I often wish I'd had the chance of 
learning when I was a girl — but it can't be, 
helped now. Well, now," continued Mrs. 
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Dacre, " I suppose you'll be buying new 
things to take out with you to that out- 
landish country, and would you mind accept- 
ing a trifle from an old friend ? " 

Mrs. Dacre took from her money-box a 
little paper packet containing a few shillings 
she had laid by, and handed them to the 
girl. 

" It's all I can afford, my dear, but you're 
welcome to it. I don't know how it is we're 
so poor ; I can't tell I'm sure, but I can 
spare that, Kitty ! " 

Many people wondered, like Mrs. Dacre, 
how it was they were not better off, and 
above the reach of poverty, since Dacre had 
been earning regular wages for a long time 
now. Mrs. Dacre was hardly ever at home,, 
always out somewhere nursing her neigh- 
bours, more from kind heartedness than for 
profit, however ; she always had a penny to 
give away to any poorer than herself, and 
never was provident over a shilling. Dacre's. 
money went to pay rent and food, and to 
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help the boys a bit, for Dacre liked to see 
Stevie nicely dressed of a Sunday and Phil 
always had a half-crown or two slipped into 
his hand, when he said " good-by " at home, 
yet he thought an immense deal of the six- 
pence he occasionally spent on his parents, 
when he went home to see them for a day 
or two. 

Kitty Weston finished the piece of work 
she had begun, and left Mrs. Dacre' s, walking 
back to the greengrocer's shop in a thoughtful 
mood. She half-repented she was going 
away from her one friend, and was wishing 
she could take kind Mrs. Dacre with her, 
when she was startled by a friendly voice 
saying— 

" Don't be in a hurry, Kitty ! " 

Stevie Dacre was coming along slower 
than his wont, when returning from his 
work ; she knew it was him by the tune he 
was whistling, though it was getting dark, 
and the lamps were not very numerous in 
that part. 
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" I wanted to tell you I've got work down 
in the country," he said, " it may only last a 
few weeks, but I shan't be back in town most 
likely before your ship sails. I want you to 
take this to help you on your way, as a 
remembrance of your old friend Stevie Dacre/' 

He put a half-sovereign into her hand, but 
Kitty exclaimed — 

" Oh, no, Stevie, I'd rather you'd give it 
to your mother, I don't want it. She may 
be glad of it some day, and I've got as much 
as I want ! " 

" Nonsense ! " answered Stevie impatiently, 
^* I shall spend my money as I choose, and 
if you don't take it I shall spend it for you 
or throw it into the river. So you'd better 
have it ! — and I say, Kitty, don't forget me 
quite ! Good night." 

That was all he said, and Kitty Weston 
walked on with ten shillings more than she 
had expected to help her over future diJfi- 
culties, and yet feeling disappointed and out 
of sorts with herself and every one else. She 
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would mucli rather Stevie had given 'her a 
proflaise to be a help and comfort to his 
mother, than anything else. 

And Stevie meditated as he went along, 
how sorry he was Kitty Weston was going 
away ; they should all of them miss her 
bright face and pleasant ways very much for 
a while, but he was glad he had never said 
anything of how much he liked her, for he 
wanted to get on, and Kitty hadn't a penny, 
and he might do better, perhaps, one day. 

Nevertheless, when the emigrant ship was 
about leaving the docks, amongst the group 
of men and women who were seeing the last 
of their friends, was Stevie Dacre. He 
didn't go on board though, he only stood 
among the crowd and said his good-by with 
a look and a wave of his hat ; but Kitty 
"Weston saw him there. 



CHAPTER VII. 

At eighteen, Phil Dacre still kept to " bar- 
ging," it was good pay, and being naturally- 
hardy in constitution, and indifferent to 
whether the wind blew cold and the water- 
froze on the deck, or whether the sun gleamed 
hot and the little cabin was stifling, Phil 
found himself pretty contented. 

But coming home one Saturday to spend 
a few hours, he astonished his father and' 
mother by a sudden proposal that they should 
leave London, and take a nice little cottage- 
in the country. 

"I know you'll like it best, mother," he 
said. " A sight of the green fields and the 
big trees always will do you a world of good, 
and rent is so cheap there. I know of a nice^ 
little bouse I could get you close by the river,. 
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SO you could see me every time the * Fanny^ 
goes up the river ; we often trade back and 
forwards to that village." 

" But, Phil, your father couldn't keep his 
work in London if we go away, and we've 
lived here so long I should feel strange liko 
to go back into the country," objected his 
mother. 

" Oh, I could get plenty of work for father 
to do down there ; there's employment for 
lots of people there, aind father would ,like 
it, I'm sure. It would be a change for 
him." 

Dacre himself was too astonished to say 
much, but he shook his head, and said he 
didn't care about a change, and although he 
liked a day in the country now and then he 
liked London best to live in. 

And yet. before Phil had left he had more 
than half persuaded them what a good thing^ 
it would be if they took the cottage in the 
country he had told them about. The great 
inducement was that they were to see so much 
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more of him, for the old house seemed dull 
enough now both the boys were away. 

Stevie was always out of an evening, and 
always had his " engagements " all the rest of 
the day, for he had lately obtained an engage- 
ment at a music-hall, where his fine voice 
secured him enough pay to satisfy him for a 
time. Stevie had tried several ways of earning 
a living ; he had had a good situation on the 
rail, where the variety of his work pleased 
him for a while. He spent his leisure hours 
practising songs with a musical club, which, 
met at a public-house near by. But this did 
not last long, for Stevie went home one day 
and told his father he was going to look after 
a better place, though he was a long time 
finding it, Dacre thought. 

However, Phil promised to spend so much 
of his time at home if his parents went to 
live where he wished ; so Dacre gave up his 
work, and they packed up their goods, and set 
off to make a new home. 

It was like beginning Ufe over again. They 
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had grown so used to their daily occupations^ 
and to the dreary look-out from their win- 
dows into the steep, narrow street, that they 
both felt strange as they came to the row of 
cottages, one of which was the one con» 
ceming which Phil had raised their expecta- 
tions. 

Dacre found odd jobs to do at first, and 
after a time got into regular work again. 
Mrs. Dacre took in lodgers, and spent her 
time in trying to make the new home as com- 
fortable as the old place had been. But the 
expenses of moving from London had been 
heavy, and though Phil had promised to give 
up half his wages every week until they were 
paid off, he soon found that he wanted all his 
money himself-— either it was a new coat he 
must buy, or a pair of boots he couldn't do 
without, or a cap which had taken his fancy. 
And though Stevie wrote word he was doing 
so well and earning a good salary, the letter 
always ended with, "he couldn't afEord to 
send them much," and what he sent was so 
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uncertain they couldn't count on it, for Stevie 
said he had so many expenses — he was ex- 
pected to " treat " so many people — ^he did 
not add that he was always on the look-out 
for holidays, never for work. 

And after all, Dacre and his wife did not 
see so much of Phil. He seemed to have 
picked up so many acquaintances he was 
rarely at home. Either he was going to row 
down the river with a friend, or he was going 
for a game of skittles at the "Anchor," or he 
was not to be found at all during the days 
when the " Fanny " lay moored off the wharf 
near the Dacres' cottage. 

Yet they were pleased enough to hear his 
signal as the barge went by sometimes after 
dark or in the early morning, but always one 
peculiar whistle which they could recognise 
as his. 

One Sunday evening Dacre was standing at 
his cottage door, looking out on the river. 
Phil was at home, and one of his companions 
sauntered up to him for a chat until church 
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Lours should be over, and the public-house 
close by should be open. 

" Phil, why don't you buy yourself a 
Sunday coat, and look like other people on a 
Sunday ? " his mother was saying. 

Phil laughed, and declared he felt more 
<;omfortable to be as he was. 

" Well, for the matter of that, wearing 
Sunday clothes won't go for much if a man 
has'nt got Sunday feelings, and a right state of 
mind on the Sunday. Religion isn't a Sun- 
day matter after all ; it ought to go hand-in- 
haud with us all the week. But I've heard 
good people say we should set apart one day 
in the week for learning what our duty is that 
we may the better carry it out all the rest of 
the days." 

" One comfort, it'll be all the same in 
another world," remarked Phil's companion, 
some dim recollection of early religious 
teachings lingering in his mind sufficiently to 
give him a notion that life was not over when 
the grave was reached. 
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" Will it, though ? " answered Dacre^ 
thoughtfully. " If * our works follow us/ as 
preachers read out of God's Bible, if * for 
every idle word we shall have to give an ac- 
count in the day of judgment,' if our charac- 
ters here fashion our lives there, it does matter 
a great deal how we spend our Sundays and 
the other days too." 

Phil knocked the ashes out of his pipe im- 
patiently, and going slowly out of the* 
cottage, signed to his companion to " come 
along.'* 

But his companion was not so ready 
to move just then. He glanced up the 
street at the public-house, and seeing the- 
door was still closed he remained a few 
minutes longer ; so Phil went back and began 
relating a piece of gossip that he had lately 
heard. 

Presently Dacre overheard the young man 
say with a laugh, in answer to a remark of 
Phil's— 

" We're bargees, you and me, Phil, we're 
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eveiything that's bad ; so let's enjoy ourselves 
while we may." 

"Why should we be worse than other 
people ? " returned Phil, with a show of re- 
sistance to the idea, though his friend seemed 
proud of the ill-name he bore. 

** Oh, if anything's amiss it's we get the 
credit of it. Nobody looks after us, we're 
beyond that sort of thing," laughed the other, 
recklessly. " When I was a boy lounging 
about the towns lots of people spoke to me, 
and up in London the mission-people had a 
way of talking to us boys that was meant to 
be kind enough ; but now I'm a man I've 
been left to take my own way. Nobody of 
that sort talks to me now, and it's all we've 
got to do on shore to lounge about, smoking 
and drinking." 

"I suppose we could find something 
better to do if we tried," laughed Phil, who 
had plenty of good sense when he chose to 
use it. 

" What's the end of it if we do ? I've 
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enough of work when I'm on board ; why- 
should I wear myself out for nothing ? " 

" Is it for nothing ? I suppose every one 
has somebody to work for, somebody to make 
comfortable and happy if they like, which 
isn't work exactly," argued Phil, thinking 
just then how his father spent his time after 
his day's work was over in trying to make 
his home a happy one. 

"But we can't help ourselves, and how 
we're* placed. What say you, Dacre ? Give 
us your say about it ! " said the young man, 
who had got to like Phil's father, and never 
was better pleased with himself than when 
he succeeded in getting Dacre to talk. 

" I'm no scholar, don't know half as much 
as Phil, there," answered Dacre, slowly, 
" but we've all got some light to go by in 
our journey through this world. We've only 
got to take care that we * walk in the light,' 
as the Bible says. There's one sort of 
writing we're all doing, even the least 
scholarly amongst us," continued Dacre, 
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^' we're each writing in the book of our life. 
Let's be careful what we write, George." 

** My book will be a queer one, it'll have 
very little in it ! " said George, thinking over 
it seriously. 

"Very little! — when every thought and 
impulse, every deed and word is put down in 
it ? " returned Dacre. " It isn't God's fault 
that some men's lives are blackened — ^the 
pages of that book were fair enough before 
they wrote in it angry passions and reckless 
crimes, wicked purposes and thoughts. When 
in that other world, we each turn back again 
the pages our lives have written, will it be 
all the same to us think you, whether the 
record is good or evil ? " 

" I suppose not," answered George, who 
though he never went inside a church even 
when he had the chance, liked to hear a bit 
of serious talk from a man like John Dacre 
now and then; it gave him something to 
think of, he said. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



' « 

" I can't think what you can see to look at 
in that water, which you are watching all day- 
long! " remarked a young man, standing on 
the parade of a small sea-coast town, as he 
took a fresh cigar out of his case and turned 
his back to the sea. 

He was a fair-spoken, well-dressed man^ 
with a good-looking face, which was spoilt by 
an expression of discontent apparently just 
put on, as if he thought the rough weather 
had come to annoy him especially. 

The parade was almost deserted except for 
the group of sea-faring men who were smok- 
ing and talking together, to whom the young 
stranger's remark was addressed. He had 
come down to L — for a holiday, and kjiowing 
nobody there he was glad to speak to just 
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any one ; and in spite of the drizzling rain 
that fell, out-of-doors was more cheerful than 
in-doors any how. So he chose a sheltered 
comer, and lit his cigar, while he repeated 
his surprise that the others could see any- 
thing to look at in " those eternal waves ! " 

"It's just habit," answered one of the 
group, tersely. 

" We're used to standing here, watching 
the tides, and waiting for jobs to do," said 
another. 

" There's many a fine lady and gentleman 
who walks along here and looks at the sea, 
and says how grand the big waves are, who 
never thinks of the hardships of a poor sailor's 
life," said a third. 

**More silly those who choose to be 
sailors ! " remarked the stranger, with an 
expressive shrug of his shoulders. 

" It don't take much to see yovbre a lands- 
man ! " answered another, contemptuously. 

" But you don't know the pleasure of the 
life either," remarked a man who had not 
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yet spoken. " There's a fair weather side ta 
everything, I take it, and the sea aint the 
only place where storms blow. I've been 
shipwrecked more than once myself, yet I 
feel lost without the sea like, for all that. 
Our work lies down by the shore, you see, so 
we naturally feel more at home down here 
where we come to smoke our pipes." 

" That's just what I don't do," said the 
stranger. " When I get a holiday or an 
hour to myself, I go right away from the 
place where I work, and try to forget there 
is such a thing as work ! " 

" But your work's different to ours, sir,'* 
said one. 

"Yet it's work for all that. I wish I 
hadn't got anything to do but just go about 
and amuse myself ! " 

" Is work such a dreadful thing after all,, 
that we all wish to escape from it ? " asked 
the man who had called himself a sailor, with 
an amused smile. " Each man thinks his 
own work the hardest ! " 
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Most of the group had a certain stamp of 
anxiety upon their faces, although their care- 
less disregard of most things transpiring 
around them evinced a contentment of spirit 
and a quiet acceptance of their lot very 
different to the stranger's restless dissatisfied 
manner. 

"You don't live here, then?" asked one 
of the men, again looking hard at him. 

" No, I'm merely down here for a bit, and 
perhaps I shall meet with an engagement 
here for a few months. But what pleasure 
you can find in hearing the cold wind whistle 
in your ears, and seeing these big waves 
rolling backwards and forwards, I can't 
tell ! " 

" I can't tell it either, but there, it's a 
pleasure to us," returned one of the others. 
" I'm down here every tide." 

Something in the man's voice recalled to 
the stranger bygone times, and presently re- 
cognizing the face and manner, he said 
quietly — 
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" Wliy, you're Miller ? " 

^^Yes, my name's Miller," answered the 
man as quietly, though a little surprised too, 
as to who the stranger could be. 

He was too flashily-dressed, too familiar in 
manner towards them to be a gentleman, 
besides he classed himself as belonging to 
their class ; he was some excursionist, they 
supposed. 

** Come and have a stroll. Miller." 

And Miller leisurely followed him. A 
curious contrast these two were ; the one in 
working clothes, his hands in the pockets of 
his rough jacket, a well-blackened pipe in his 
mouth, and an expression of careless ease in 
his calm, immovable face; the other with 
quick restless movements and supreme self- 
satisfaction, which gave an insolent look to 
his otherwise fine features. 

" What are you doing now. Miller ? " he 
asked. 

"I'm working for an old ship-mate of 
mine. I sail his boat for him, and when 
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there's no boating, there's plenty of work to 
be had unloading the ships in the harbour. 
It's too rough to-day for the visitors to think 
of going out, and it looks like more rain 
too." 

" Just like my luck ! " grumbled the young 
man. **If ever I give myself a holiday, 
there's sure to be rain of something else to 
spoil it all ! " 

The waves were breaking grandly against 
the pebbly shore, and the white foam came 
tossing along in all its majestic beauty. 
Miller's eyes turned constantly towards the 
open main, but his companion chose to walk 
on the pavement, where they could not see 
the dash of the breakers on the beach. 

" How comes it that you know me ? I 
don't know you," said Miller presently 5 
turning over in his mind who this young man 
could be. 

" Oh ! I never forget faces ! I haven't seen 
you for years and years, but I knew you in- 
Btantly. My moorings are up in London; 
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don't you recollect the little house in Anchor- 
Street, and little Phil, ray brother? " 

" Oh ! then you're Stevie, I suppose ? Yes, 
I remeraber it ; last tirae I was in London I 
went there, but found there were strange 
people living there, and they couldn't tell me 
where your people had gone to." 

" Oh ! they've gone to live in the country 
— followed Phil's roving footsteps; at least 
he persuaded them to it. I don't often get 
down to see them, for my time's all taken up; 
I've plenty of engagements generally. I'm 
right glad though I've fallen in with you, for 
I don't know a single fellow here. Come 
along, and have a pint with me." 

And Miller followed him into the tavern 
where Stevie Dacre was lodging, and Stevie 
treated him to something better than he 
usually afforded himself. 

"What's become of Phil? Is he barging- 
still ? " 

"Not he. He's off somewhere; may turn 
up at New York, very likely. But Phil always. 
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was a bad one to write a letter, and father 
and mother can't, you know, so I don't know 
much that happens to them. Where do you 
live, Miller ? " 

" I lodge with my mate in one of those 
little houses right behind the terrace yonder. 
And what have you got to tell me of yourself 
all this time ? " 

" I'm getting on ; can get as much to da 
as ever I like — only I don't sing in churches 
now. It pays better to sing at the music- 
halls, so I fill up my time with odds and 
ends." 

" I think I should get as tired of singing 
songs as you think we must be of standing 
looking at the sea," said Miller thoughtfully, 
for he could not help thinking to himself that 
Stevie's new occupations had not improved 
him. What he called " getting on " was 
more like " going down," thought Miller. 

" I wouldn't have taken up with barging, 
if I'd been Phil," said Stevie, contemptuously ► 
" I try to keep respectable and * get on.' 
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" And yet it aint the kind of work a man 
does as does him the harm," remarked Miller, 
quietly. " They say there's honour in the 
lowest walks of life in doing one's duty. All 
can't be masters ; some must do the rough 
work, and all honour to them that does it 
best, say I ! There's duties to be done even 
in barging, and a man who does his duty 
can't be far wrong, and may be a good one," 
too." 

"Well, I haven't seen Phil for a good 
while. He went off all of a sudden, and 
hired himself on board a steamer ; it's better 
pay, I suppose. Father didn't like it at all, 
but I think he minded Phil's going off with- 
out notice, and leaving the master to manage 
anyhow, almost more than he minded his 
going away. Father's so particular; he 
wouldn't have done like that himself. He 
took it to heart dreadfully, they say." 

" I should like to have seen Phil once 
^gain," returned Miller. 

" I say it wasn't right of Phil to get father 
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and motlier away from London into a strange 
place and strange kind of work that father's 
never been used to, and then go right away 
himself ! " said Stevie, who could see his 
brother's faults plainly. 

** I 'most wonder you took your holiday 
down here, and didn't go for to see your 
father and mother, and cheer them up in- 
stead," observed Miller, thinking that was 
what he should have done had he had a father 
and mother. 

" But I came here on the look out for 
business ; I'd heard there might be something 
to do here in the season now there's plenty of 
concerts and amusements coming on," replied 
Stevie in explanation. " It's only a dull 
country place where they're living ; never any 
amusements going on there." 

He left Miller to guess whether he looked 
upon " amusements " in the light of business 
or pleasure. 

They were standing in the bar-room of the 
" Victory *' while they talked. Some one in 
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the room was getting up a subscription for 
an old waterman who was well known amongst 
them. 

" It's to keep him out of the workhouse," 
said the man, coming up to Miller in his turn. 

" It's what we all come to, I suppose," 
observed Miller philosophically, as he drew 
a shilling from his pocket, hoping "that 
others would do as much for him when his 
turn came." 

" / don't mean to come to the workhouse 
in my old age ! " laughed Stevie, who shook 
his head when they asked him for his mite, 
saying " 'twas nobody he knew. He'd enough 
of subscriptions in London." 

" But what have we got to look forward to 
but the House, or charity of some sort?" 
argued Miller. "We've nothing but our 
health to depend on, and when that's broken 
up, we've nothing left but the impudence to 



demand or beg. 



5> 



The rough weather increased, the wind got 
up, and by night a fearful storm was raging. 
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Stevie Dacre grumbled at his "luck," stopping 
indoors in the crowded room of the public- 
house where he lodged, instead of being able 
to lounge about in the moon-light with just 
enough sea-breeze blowing in his face to 
refresh him after London atmosphere, as he 
had pictured to himself when he had made up 
his mind to come to Longrock. Stevie 
wondered, did they ever have a shipwreck on 
that coast ? If ships were to be wrecked 
that night, they might just as well come 
ashore there, that he might have the excite- 
ment of looking on. 

As if in answer to his unspoken thoughts, 

just then an ominous sound came from over 

the sea, a sound that sent a curious thrill of 

awe to Stevie Dacre' s heart, and which cleared 

the tap-room of the " Victory '* in a second. 

" A ship in distress ! " was the cry uttered, 
whispered, and repeated on all sides, as groups 
of men hurried to the shore. 

Stevie went, too, waiting however to put 
on his thick great coat, that he might not feel 
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the iDclemency of the weather. The lamps 
in the streets were flickering so, they gave 
but an iincertaiQ light, for the wind played 
havoc with them ; but down on the beach a 
crowd had gathered with lanterns and torches - 
Stevie knocked up against Miller, who was 
down there watching the efforts made to get 
the life-boat off. 

" Have you been helping?" asked Stevie* 
at the top of his voice. 

"No," answered Miller, "there's plenty 
there to help. There's nothing for me to do ;. 
I'm not one of the crew. I hope they'll 
reach the ship, but it's an awful night ! " 

There was not much talking possible, the 
sea was too boisterous ; but it could not 
drown the cheer which went up from every 
man present when the lifeboat was fairly 
launched. Each had his own thoughts. 
Miller's face was calm enough, though he had 
been shipwrecked himself, and knew all that 
the poor fellows on board must be goin^ 
through. He was wet to the skin, for he had 
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not stopped to put a coat ou over his blue 
Jersey ; but he never thought of moving, and 
only kept on looking straight over the sea 
into the black darkness with a kind of fasci- 
nation. 

" There^s nothing more to be done. We 
can't help, it's only looking on, and hardly 
that," said Miller at length. He had none of 
Stevie's excitement, for the scene was no 
novelty to him. 

" Yes, there's one thing we may do," said 
a man's solemn voice, " we must pray for 
those poor fellows — we must pray for the 
lifeboat — only God can guide her through 
these trackless waves in such a storm as 
this ! " 

Miller did not know a prayer, but he felt 
a kind of reverence steal into his heart; and 
lie thought God would surely answer the 
prayers of the many pious souls that doubt- 
less were praying for sailor sons and fathers 
then. And many who had long ceased to 
s.iy a prayer, said one then in the presence 

o 
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of that awful storm, led to acknowledge the 
unseen Hand which had made that wonderful 
sea which no mortal power could for one 
instant control ; and perhaps to some awe- 
struck minds there came back the memory 
of a chapter read in childhood, which told of 
One " whom the wind and the waves obeyed " 
in just such a storm as this. 

The night wore on, and the clouds broke ; 
the darkness lifted ever so little, and the 
watchers fancied they could see the outlines 
of the ship's tall masts — that was all. They 
could not see the lifeboat, only now and 
then the light she carried could be seen 
for a moment as she mounted the crest of a 
mountainous wave ; and every now and 
again was repeated the signal of distress. 

Two hours more, and the prolonged cheers 
of the spectators announced the lifeboat 
gallantly making its way towards the shore. 
She had done her part well, and had suc- 
ceeded in taking off the crew of the sinking 
vessel, all but one man, who had been 
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washed overboard early in the night. The 
vessel proved to be a merchant ship, home- 
wardbound, and the rescued sailors met 
with a kindly welcome from the towns- 
people. They were comfortably lodged, and 
the story of their stormy voyage, and near 
escape from a watery grave, was told again 
and again before morning had fairly come, for 
the darkness lingered late on into the dawn. 

Miller did not turn in all night, he was 
down on the shore with the men who were 
taking good care of their brave little life- 
boat, which had done such good service. 

When daylight came, a few spars floating 
on the tossing waves, and bits of cargo 
here and there, were all that was to be 
seen of the gallant ship. Later on in the 
day, when the wind had sunk and the 
waves were quieter, a lifeless body was 
washed on shore, which the rescued crew 
recognised to be that of their shipmate, 
who had been lost overboard that night 
before help came. 
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Miller was there when they found him, 
and heard the hearty tones in which they 
spoke with hushed voices of the dead 
man's worth. 

'* He was a right good fellow ! Better 
any of us had been lost than him. Ha 
had such a happy spirit — never took things 
amiss, poor chap." 

" He's got his medal on, I suppose, but no 
matter, we know his name. I believe he'd 
got a wife and children somewhere, poor 
things ! " spoke the mate. 

" As fine a lad as ever I sailed with I A 
true hearted sort of chap whom it did- 
one's heart good to know ! " said another 
man, brushing away the salt tears from his 
eyes. 

Miller's countenance had lost its expression 
of mere placid interest, as he pushed aside the 
crowd to gaze on the lifeless features. 

"What's his name, did ye say?" he 
demanded hoarsely. 

" Will Darrell ; he was as fine a sailor as 
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ever crossed the main. What ! did you know 
him ? " 

Miller had turned away with a white, 
awe-struck face, and quickly left the spot 
and went away to think out his sad thoughts 
by himself. 

" Poor Darrell ! " he said gloomily, and 
folding his arms when he came to a lonely 
part of the shore, he stood looking over the 
treacherous waters, and thinking over the 
only man , he had cared for ; the only one 
he had ever called " friend." 

" I little thought he was aboard that 
vessel when the gun sounded and the 
rocket went up ; though I couldn't get that 
sound out of my ears all night. I wish 
I'd been on the lifeboat trying to save them, 
though I never wished it before. So we 
wasn't to meet ever again it seems ; don't 
I remember the warnings that came to me 
that night he and me parted, but 1 thought 
they'd come true to me, not him, and it's 
years ago now." 
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For Darrell and Miller had never happened 
to come across each other since the evening^ 
they said good-by after that talk they had 
on board the " Fanny." 

" I wish I'd been different, wish I'd done 
more as he wanted me to all this long time» 
I should feel happier like now if I had. 
I shall never hear him talking at me again,, 
and I'd been looking out for him this long 
while, wondering that he hadn't found me 
out ! " 

But could it be that the two friends would 
never meet again ! Something in Miller's 
heart wouldn't let him believe it, though 
he kept saying it over and over again; 
" could it be they would never again have- 
the chance of helping one another on along 
life's pathways, the two who had been com- 
panions in boyhood and real friends in 
manhood ? " 

" And Darrell did believe so in another 
world, in some happiness to come after this ! *'" 
exclaimed Miller, puzzling over the pro- 
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vidence which had only brought his friend 
back to him when the cold lips could no 
longer welcome him, or return his greeting. 

" He did just believe that we should all 
have our reward — happiness he called it — 
after we'd said good-by here, and happiness 
would be just to meet when we liked, and no 
work or necessity or poverty to put oceans 
between us ever again. Is the world so 
bright, I wonder, up there where he's gone to 
(if it's all true), that he won't grieve to have 
left his wife and little ones behind?" 

A few days after, a slow procession wound 
its way towards the cemetery that lay in a 
sheltered spot beyond the busy town of 
Longrock. The crew rescued from the vessel 
had lingered on at the " Sailor's Home " in 
order to follow their shipmate to his grave. 
They had written to poor Darrell's wife, to 
tell her the sad tidings, and she had come to 
Longrock to have the mournful consolation 
of seeing his mortal frame laid in ita last 
resting place, and hear the words of hope and 
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coin{c]t read over Lis grave. And others 
had come too, Avho had known him as a 
neighbour and a friend, and as the kindest 
hearted fellow that ever Hved. 

Some of them had heard of his death 
through the newspapers ; others had known 
of it by mere accident just in time to enable 
them to come to his funeral. There were 
few hearts unmoved by sorrow, as they met 
in tlie solemn presence of death, and re- 
counted to each other the Httle acts of 
kindness, the generous, willing help so often 
given; the words of sympathy, encourage- 
ment and good counsel spoken at the right 
moment, which had endeared Darrell's 
memory amongst them, even when he was 
far away. 

Not one of the number who followed, but 
waiting at the cemetery gates for hours, 
that grey autumn afternoon, was Miller, who 
though he wore no garb of mourning like the 
rest, was perhaps the chief mourner there, 
save for the broken-hearted widow, who 
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<5ould find no words to tell what poor Darrell 
had been in his home. No one noticed Miller, 
or saw anything in his calm apathetic face to 
betray the deep grief he was enduring ; no 
one there knew him, so he did not join them 
or add his testimony to theirs. Yet he could 
hear them speaking as the little group 
lingered round Will Darrell's grave, long 
after the clergyman had gone, and he heard 
them one and all tell of the sailor's good 
deeds, and how his words of cheery kindness 
rung in, their ears still. 

" Poor fellow, he was a pious sort of man; 
but religion didn't spoil him ! " they agreed. 

" And I used to laugh at all he meant to 
do when he was a man,'* thought Miller, 
whose eyes were dimmed with sorrowful 
tears, as he turned away and followed the 
steep, winding path down to the shore. 
*' How he used to talk, when he was a boy, 
after those books of adventures he was so 
fond of reading, and how I used to laugh at 
him for thinking that he, a poor boy, no 
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better off than myself, could ever do any- 
thing ! He always said then he'd be one of a 
lifeboat's crew when he was a man, and help 
to rescue lives from the stormy waters. He 
wished he could build a light-house, or do 
something to be remembered when he was 
gone. I used to laugh at him, but I think 
now he has done greater things than ever 
entered his head then. One of those fellows 
there said that Darrell had saved him — per- 
haps from worse things than death, maybe — 
another said he had helped him all along ; I 
can guess how, and they was all taking of the 
bright example he had left behind for others 
to follow and remember him by. I think his 
wish was sort of granted. And yet we were- 
boys together, and he as poor as I. If I died 
to-morrow, no one would miss me ; I think 
they would hardly know what name to put on 
my coffin, and Darrell, how different ! I wish 
I could be like him. He used to try and rouse 
me up, talking about the good I wasrCt doing 
as well as the harm I teas doin^. I wonder- 
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could I rouse up now and try and do as he 
did? But I don't know how to beofin, it 
came natural to him^ I suppose ; I've just let 
myself drift along anyhow and anywhere* 
Suppose I try and find out what better I 
might be doing than standing here thinking 
over what I am not ? What was it poor 
Darrell used to say about the good influence 
of a well-spent life, and the silent power of a 
good example? I can see all that plain 
enough now. He's been the making of many 
a life ! " 

" You're in trouble, I'm afraid," said a 
voice at his elbow, and truly there was trouble 
written plainly enough on the young man's 
brow. 

Miller looked up, and recognised one of the 
missionaries who occasionally visited the sea- 
coast towns. Miller had seen him preaching 
on the shore sometimes of a Sunday after- 
noon, but had never cared to listen to what 
he was saying, preferring the companionship 
of his own thoughts, or a gossip with a friend. 
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" Ah, I remember seeing you standing by 
that poor sailor who was drowned last week, 
didn't I ? Perhaps he was a friend of yours ?" 
pursued the missionary, as Miller did not 
answer for a while, and yet the kindly tones 
reached his sorrowful heart. 

" Yes, sir, he was a friend to me. It's 
years ago, and now that I can prize him 
better, he's gone." 

" Gone from our earthly sight, yes — 

*But we know a better life 
Lies beyond the gate of death.' 

1 hope you believe this, my friend. Death, 
in whatever form it comes, is nothing in it- 
self; it is but a gateway, as the hymn says^ 
between earth and heaven, between the world 
we see around us and the world we cannot 
see, although our spirits, our real selves, live 
there even now. And if it is * a better life ' 
that your friend has gone to enjoy, a life more 
full of happiness, a life nearer to God, ought 
you to grieve so bitterly ? " 
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Miller shook his head. 

" I know nothing about it, sir; I only know 
that my good friend is gone." 

" Wouldn't you be happier if you didknow 
something about it — about that future life 
which we must all live hereafter ? The more 
we know about the other world, the better we 
know how best to prepare ourselves for it. 
Wouldn't you be able to lead a better and 
more useful life here for knowing what 
kind of life lies before us all after death ? " 

" How do I know there is another world at 
all, sir ? I've never studied about it, and I 
can't tell that there's anything worth learn- 
ing. We must all believe in death, but it's a 
hard thing to believe in a life beyond. Every- 
thing seems ended — it seems all over when 
we come to death." 

" And yet it is but the beginning of our 
true life ; for this daily round of trouble, 
anxiety, and fleeting pleasures, this toil and 
ingenuity exercised for the mere supply of 
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daily food and necessaries, hemmed in by 
circumstances and thwarted by surroundings, 
is not worthy of the name of * life ;' it is not 
what God intends to be the only aim and 
result of our existence. We were never in- 
tended to live always in this world, else God 
would have made it a happier one, he would 
have made us so that we could not miss our 
way in taking care of ourselves ; he would 
not have given us thought and feelings be- 
yond the affairs of the present moment. It 
is to satisfy the unspoken longings of every 
soul, to provide fuller happiness than we could 
ever find here, that God gives us a real home 
in the eternal world after death, and he sends 
us here for a little while to prepare us for the 
world to come. For there is no choice about 
it. We are created, we cannot put ourselves 
out of existence if we wish it ever so much ; 
we shall have to live on for eternity, but we 
have the choice whether that eternity shall be 
spent in Heaven or hell." 
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Miller was very thouglitful, but he did not 
say much, and the missionary left him, 
wondering how it was that the future world 
had so little interest for the wayfarers through 
this brief earth-life. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Stevie Dacee met with an engagement for 
two nights a week during the season ; so he 
stayed on at Longrock. He did not see 
much of Miller after the first few days, for as 

< 

soon as he had made otber acquaintances and 
began to feel himself at home in the seaside 
. town, he did not care to see anything more of 
Miller, for they were very opposite in tastes 
and habits. 

One afternoon Stevie was strolling along 
the shore whistling one of the old song-tunes- 
which he had learnt to sing when he first 
begun the life. 

It was the close of a warm October day,, 
for the days were drawing in now, but on the 
beach were a few children still playing with 
their little buckets and spades. A youno- 
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woman who had the care of three or four 
little ones, was helping them to build a fort 
in the sand, and doing her best to keep them 
amused. 

Something familiar in the sound of her 
voice, as she talked merrily to the children, 
as well as the interested expression of her 
bright, attractive face, made Stevie turn 
round to look at her again ; he was certain 
he had seen that face before. 

" Now Kitty, I'm going to build something 
else," exclaimed one of the little boys. 
" 'Tisn't time to go in yet." 

Stevie was sure, then, he had not been 
mistaken. Coming up leisurely to where the 
children were at play, he said excitedly — 

" Why, Kitty Weston, who'd have thought 
of seeing you ? I thought you were in Aus- 
tralia. Don't you know me ? " 

For Eatty Weston had looked up sur- 
prised and puzzled ; then she shook hands 
with him, and answered quietly — 

" Why, I looked up just now when you 

p 
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went by whistling that tune, but I thought it 
couldn't be Stevie Dacre. I never looked 
to see you here, and how you've got on, I 
see ! " 

Stevie laughed, and looked pleased 
enough. 

" Altered, am I ? You didn't think I was 
going to be a working-man always ? But 
I'm not altered in one thing ; I haven't for- 
gotten you, Kitty." 

" Did you think I'd forgotten you all ? " 
answered the girl, looking down, for there 
was no mistaking the genuine pleasure with 
which Dacre had recognised her. 

" How was it you didn't find us up ? How 
was it you came back and never told us 
anything about it ? " questioned Stevie, half 
crossly. 

" Why, I did go to Anchor Street, the first 
thing after we got to London; but there 
were only strange people in the old place, 
and no one could tell me anything about any 
of you.' 
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"Then you haven't been back long? I 
thought you were going to stay out there 
always. What made you alter your mind, 
Kitty ? " 

" I'll tell you presently ; but tell me first 
about Mrs. Dacre and your father and Phil. 
I do so want to know." 

" Mother and father are living down in the 
country now ; they were all right when I 
heard from them last. You must go and see 
them, Kitty. I'll take you down with me 
next week." 

Kitty promised to ask for a holiday to go 
and see Mrs. Dacre, but she couldn't say 
when. 

" If you are going next week, you can tell 
them about my coming to see them some day, 
Stevie, that will be better." 

" Well, I don't know that I shall be going 
quite so soon," replied Stevie, with whom it 
had been a sudden thought. " But tell me 
how you come to be back in England. Not 
oome into a lot of money, have you ? " 
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Kitty shook lier head and laughed at the 
idea, glancing down at her plain, neat dress. 

" It's all told in a few words," she said, 
simply. " As soon as I landed in Australia^ 
I went to service, and lived with a nice 
family in Melbourne. A year ago the gentle- 
man and lady made up their minds to come 
to England, and offered to take me with them, 
so as I'd got fond of the children, and some- 
how I'd a sort of wish to see the old country^ 
again, I thought I couldn't do better. They've- 
taken a house down here, and I'm living with 
them still." 

" Saved a heap of money, I dare say, Kitty, 
haven't you ? " 

" Well, I put by all I could, but 'tisn't so 
very much either," she answered. 

" But it's best to be saving and economical. 
I like to see a girl who's got a nice little sum 
put by against it's wanted." 

" The lady's been real kind to me, and the 
children can't make enough of me. IVe 
been with them all these years, you see ; but 
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tell your motlier I'm coming to see her as 
soon as I can. Where's Phil ? You haven't 
told me yet.' 

"He's knocking about the world some- 
where; I don't know where," answered Stevie, 
carelessly. 

" Knocking about doesn't sound just the 
right thing," returned Kitty, seriously. 
" I'm afraid you've nothing good to tell me 
of him." 

" Oh I he's as good as most young fellows, 
but I haven't seen him this long while." 

" And you used to be so fond of each 
other, you two ! " 

Stevie laughed, but it was not a mirthful 
laugh, as he answered — 

" Oh ! we grew out of that, it's only little 
boys who care about each other ! Phil and 
I go our separate ways, I try to keep re- 
spectable and get on, and he doesn't try at 
all." 

" But it oughtn't to be so, you'd get on 
far better if you would pull together and help 
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one another on. Besides, the way in which 
little brothers care for each other ought to be 
as nothing compared to the deeper, truer 
affection of after years. I think if I had a 
brother I should like to know where he was,, 
and all about him." 

" But you never had one, so there's the 
difference." 

Eatty Weston called the children to her, 
and said it was time for them to be going 
home. 

" I'm real glad you've come back again^ 
I'm pleased enough too that I've got my 
employment down here too ; you'll see plenty 
of me now, Kitty." 

The genuine pleasure which lit up Dacre'& 
face as he spoke, and gave an earnest truthful 
brightness to his usually discontented features, 
made Kitty Weston walk homewards with a 
light-hearted step, and a curious unsettled 
feeling, a kind of expectancy which she could 
only account for by the unlooked-for meeting^ 
with Stevie Dacre. 
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True enough, as Stevie had said, she saw 
plenty of him now. He always contrived to 
have a few words with her whenever she was 
on the shore with the children, and he always 
let her know when he was going to sing, and 
sent her a free pass to hear him at the con- 
cert-room. He was his old merry self soon, 
hiding the faults in his character as much as 
he- could, and making excuses for the bad 
habits he had fallen into ; for he had set his 
heart on winning Kitty Weston for his wife. 
She was a good-hearted girl, good-looking 
enough to please him, and she was a clever 
manager, he'd heard, fond of making money 
go as far as it could ; and this would be con- 
venient since he considered himself an extra- 
vagant fellow, and knew that he was fond of 
spending more money than he fairly earned. 

Kitty Weston could not be spared for her 
holiday until after Christmas, so one Sunday 
in December, Stevie took it into his head to 
go home and see how his parents were getting 
on. 
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He surprised them as they were sitting 
down to their frugal dinner, by opening the 
unfastened door and walking in. 

" Why, Stevie ! how you startled me ! *' 
exclaimed his mother. 

" You've been a rare long time thinking of 
coming, my boy ; we'd given up expecting 
yon a'most," said his father. 

" Oh ! I hadn't forgotten you. I've had 
so much to do, and the journey costs so much, 
or I'd come oftener." 

" You're right there. The journey costs a 
lot of money, or I'd go to London myself now 
and then. I like London best I " 

" I'm not living in London now, father ; 
didn't I tell you ? I've got an engagement 
at a sea-side place, I thought you knew about 
it." 

" Ah ! you don't think so much about us, 
as we do about you, Stevie ! How should 
we know anything about you, for you never 
write to us ? " 

" True enough, but I don't like writing all 
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Tiiy affairs, since there's no telling who you'll 
get to read it for you. So I thought I'd 
wait till I could come and tell you all about 
it." 

" And surprise us by telling how well 
you're getting on ? Why, we don't want to 
be told that, we've only to look at you," 
answered his mother, proud of her well- 
dressed son, who seemed so perfectly con- 
tented with himself and his prospects. 

" Well, this isn't much of a dinner, don't 
you have better dinners than this on Sun- 
days ? " remarked Stevie, taking his share of 
the frugal spread. 

" We would have had something better if 
we had known that you were coming, Stevie ; 
you should have written to us," said his 
mother. "But things don't go on so well 
with us now as they used to, and everything's 
so dear now." 

"Never mind," answered Stevie, cheer- 
fully, " what's good enough for you is good 
enough for me." 
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" I've got some news for you," began 
Stevie, when they were sitting round the fire 
that evening. " Who do you think I came 
across accidentally two or three months ago?" 

"Was it Phil?" exclaimed Mrs. Dacre. 

" No, n-ot him, I've never seen him ; but it 
was Kitty Weston — ^you remember her,, 
mother?" 

" Eemember her ? 1 should think so, why 
I was talking to your father only last night 
about her, and wondering how she was 
getting on. Has she come back, then ? " 

" Yes, and she has promised to be my 
wife," answered Stevie. 

" Well, only to think of it ! That is news,. 
Stevie. And where is she ? and what is she 
doing now ? 

" She's living in service, but she's done 
very well in Australia for the little while she 
was there. I always liked her, you know, 
mother." 

*' And can you afford to settle just yet? 
Or are you going to wait awhile ? " 
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" Oh I there's nothing to wait for, though 
I suppose we shall wait till the summer. It's 
a leisure time with me, there isn't so much 
doing in concerts in summer as there is now. 
But I'm come to stop a whole week with you, 
father, and then I want Kitty to come here 
and stay as long as she can. Mother will 
like that. And so Phil's gone off — ^haven't 
heard of him, I suppose, father ? " 

Dacre shook his head sadly. 

" Never heard a word of him ; and I was so 
careful to send him to school when he was a 
boy that he might write to us when he was 
away from us out in the world." 

"It was a sudden thought altogether, 
wasn't it ? — his going away, I mean." 

" Why, he'd been unsettled a long time,, 
and he got into bad company, I am afraid,, 
but he wouldn't stand a word from us. We'd 
never contradicted him before, so he wouldn't 
have it then. But I wouldn't have minded 
his going away if he'd left his work in a 
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straightforward way, but to go off like that — 
it's the principle of the thing I object to, 
Stevie ! " 

" But Phil was a high-spirited lad ; you 
couldn't expect him to keep those notions of 
principle, father?" 

"You're wrong, Stevie. It's a cowardly 
spirit that runs off in the dark and leaves 
others to do the best they can without him. 
It's the brave, high-spirited lad who can face 
the daily monotony of work, who keeps 
steadily to his duty, and gives a helping hand 
to his friends." 

" Stevie, it's so nice to have you here, 
some one to speak to while your father's 
gone to work," said Mrs. Dacre next morn- 
ing, while Stevie stood smoking in the open 
doorway, watching the passers-by, and answer- 
ing his mother's remarks. 

" Haven't you got some lodgers, mother ? 
I thought you had." 

" Yes, there's two fresh ones coming to- 
day ; but they're away all day at work. I 
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shall be glad enougli to have Kitty here for a 
time." 

*' She's a rare good girl, with as pretty a 
face as you'd wish to see, mother, and she's 
as happy as the day is long now." 

" She always was a sunbeam, as I used to 
call her when she was a girl. I shall be very 
glad to think of you as settled down in a com- 
fortable little home, with a wife that we can all 
get on with. I hope she'll make you happy, 
Stevie." 

" It's so nice to have you home, Stevie, 
dear," said Mrs. Dacre again that afternoon. 
" Can't you stop with us all next week ? " 

" Couldn't do it possibly, mother. I'll try 
and come down again soon." 

Stevie finished his tea, and put on his hat, 
saying— 

" I'm just going out for a stroll, mother ; 
don't expect me in just yet. I shall just look 
round the place." 

" But your father will be in soon ; won't 
you wait and see him ? And besides, it's too 
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dark to see anything of the place now," said 
Mrs. Dacre. 

But Stevie was out of hearing, and it was 
late, very late, that night when two com- 
panions, hardly less tipsy than himself, brought 
him home to his father's cottage. 

" And I was so proud of him only yester- 
day," thought Mrs. Dacre, the next morning. 
" But I suppose he wanted some one to speak 
to, so he went into the * Crown.' And then lie 
was quite a stranger in this place. * 'Twas 
only a wager,' he said, * between him and 
another man who could stand most drink,' as 
if that were any merit to either of them ; they 
had better have wagered who could refuse 
most offers of a glass, if they must get to 
betting about it." 

But when that night and every night of his 
stay in the village Stevie came home the 
worse for drink, and he lounged about the 
place quarrelsome and interfering all the 
morning, and went in to spend his evenings at 
the " Crown," till he became both stupid and 
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incapable, Mrs. Dacre began to wish for his 
holiday to come to an end. 

" He is different when he isn't at home, I 
•dare say ; it is only his way of enjoying a 
holiday, I suppose," she said. 

And yet the ready excuses she made for 
him could not deceive her as to the folly and 
wrongness of Stevie's " way of enjoying him- 
self," and she sadly acknowledged to herself 
that Stevie seemed to have made the worst 
of his advantages and opportunities of getting 
on. 

And when Stevie said good-by, and did not 
leave them a sixpence of the "excellent 
salary " he boasted of, to help them on, Dacre 
and his wife felt hurt. 

" I'm sorry, mother, I meant to have given 
you something, but I can't afford it this 
time," he said, carelessly. 

But when he was gone again Mrs. Dacre's 
thoughts followed him, softened by the recol- 
lection of his handsome face and the winning 
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ways which Stevie had not lost, and she was- 
ready as ever to make excuses for him. 

Kitty TSTeston arrived at Mrs. Dacre's one 
cold snowy evening, and the warm greetings 
exchanged, the gladness in the girl's blithe 
young voice, and the dancing Kght in her blue 
eyes brought cheerfulness into the little house- 
hold, which had grown very dull and silent of 
late. 

"You've just the same sunshiny look as 
ever, Kitty," said Dacre. " You aint a bit 
altered." 

Her happy laughter, too, was inspiriting^ 
and the fond embrace with which she clung to 
Mrs. Dacre, showed how the old kindnesses 
had been remembered. 

" It's like old times to sit opposite you 
again," she said, as they placed a seat for her 
by the fire, and hoped she would feel at home 
there. 

" But I hope the new times will be brighter 
than the old ones vjgre to you, dear," replied 
Mrs. Dacre. 
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Kitty answered her with a bright smile and 
a deeper colour in her cheeks, and then they 
talked fast and earnestly over all that had 
happened since they last met together — all 
except Stevie ; they never mentioned him, 
which puzzled Kitty much. 

" Dear Mrs. Dacre, hasn't Stevie told you?'* 
she asked, softly, the next afternoon, as the 
early twilight stole into the little room, 
and Kitty wound her arms round Mrs. Dacre' s 
neck. 

" Yes, dear, Stevie told us you have pro- 
mised to be his wife." 

"But you are not so glad as I thought 
perhaps you would be — are you sorry, Mrs. 
Dacre?" 

" Am I not glad, dear ? No ; I am not 
sorry ; I am very glad — only — " 

"Only what?" 

" I hope you'll be happy, dear ; I hope 
he'll be a good, steady fellow, and make you 
happy. There may be crosses and trials in 

Q 
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life ; I hope Stevie could bear them 
patiently." 

" He has made me very happy, dear Mrs. 
Dacre, and I'll trust him for the future," 
answered the girl, with a sweet trustfulness 
in her steadfast, truthful eyes, which gave a 
touch of seriousness to her bright face. 

" You're the right one to help, I believe, 
Kitty; he's very fond of you. Stevie's a bit 
wilful and thoughtless, but I hope he'll alter 
before he settles down. Let's hope he'll be 
to you the good-hearted husband his father's 
been to me. I could always look up to 
Dacre, he always knew better than me, and 
I've never had a trouble but he's been the one 
to share it. But Stevie won't never be like 
his father, I'm afraid." 

" And Phil's gone right away, you say ? " 
" Yes ; I can't help shedding tears when I 
think of him sometimes. I wouldn't care if 
I knew where he was. Don't look so troubled, 
dear. I often have a bit of a cry now when 
I'm by myself all the long hours Dacre isn't 
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here, and when I see the barges go by up 
and down the river, it sets me off some- , 
times." 

" You must try and look at the bright side, 
dear Mrs. Dacre ; let us hope Phil will come 
back and settle down to be a comfort to you. 
One thing you may be sure of, the good ex- 
ample he has always had in his father, and 
the early training in the good paths which he 
has had from you, can never be lost to him 
wherever he is ; you will see the good result 
one day. He could never forget you ; he will 
come back, depend upon it." 

" Ah, my dear, young hearts are hopeful ; 
it's harder for us to see the bright side you 
talk about than it used to be." 

" Kitty, you must make Stevie give up 
some of his foolish ways, or I'm afraid he 
won't make it a very happy home for you," 
said Dacre by-and-by, after they had been 
talking of him. " I'm afraid he's a bit too 
fond of a drop." 

I don't believe it, really 1 " answered 
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Kitty quickly, with a flash of resentment at 
the accusation. 

" Well, it might be only when he wa& 
here, perhaps," continued Dacre, " but you 
will do well to find out if he means to be 
steady before you marry him. I don't say 
but what he's very fond of you, but when a 
man takes to drink, he gets fonder of beer 
than of sweetheart or wife." 

'' I suppose he has temptations in the sort 
of life he leads," said Kitty thoughtfully^ 
" but I can't believe anything against him. 
He's just the kind-hearted fellow he always 
was." 

Mrs. Dacre tried to make herself think so 
too, but could not succeed. 

" He's extravagant, and doesn't give his 
mind to saving his money as he ought, I'm 
afraid. You haven't got a father or mother,. 
Kitty, or I shouldn't say all this about my 
own son ; but I know what young hearts 
are, they don't see as older folks do; 
they don't mind looking forward to trouble 
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and sorrow in tlie distance, though they don't 
like it when it comes/' said Dacre in his 
kindly way, " but my advice to you is, lead 
Stevie all you can to give up these faults 
of his, and wait awhile before you're 
married." 

" I believe Stevie would turn over a new 
leaf to please me," said Kitty in a low tone, 
" but he hasn't so many faults as you think," 
she added earnestly. ; 

A sad expression came into Dacre' s quiet 
face. 

" It's hard to have to say it," he said pre- 
sently, " but I'm afraid me and his mother 
spoilt him when he was a boy, as much as 
ever a rich man spoilt his petted heir. We 
did it for the best, but it's our own fault, I 
suppose, that the boys are not better men. 
We let 'em have their own way, for it seemed 
hard they shouldn't have what little pleasures 
they could; they'd have to work soon enough, 
let them do as they liked then, we thought. 
And when the boys brought home prizes and 
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rewards for diligence and ability at school^ 
we began to think, * Oh, Stevie and Phil 
know so much more than we do, we can't 
expect them to mind what we say ; it was a 
kind of mistake I've begun to tliink/' 

" Yes," said Mrs. Dacre, " for our duty 
as parents don't end with providing food and 
amusement, and education for our cliildren. 
Our responsibility towards them isn't over 
when we let them enjoy themselves or send 
them to school. Besides, we are sort of 
responsible for what they learn of others ; 
it isn't enough to send the little ones to 
school, and content ourselves with thinking 
they learn enough there, but the home- 
teaching of how to spend their time well, and 
how to grow up good and honest men, the 
lessons of love and kindness, is part of our 
duty, which no schools or teachers can do for 
us. It's easy to see things afterwards, we 
can't see them at the time — " 

"Perhaps we never look," said Dacre 
thoughtfully. 
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" I'm sure Dacre and me went without 
lots of things, that the boys might have their 
play ; we worked hard and thought nothing 
too good for them. We couldn't afford to 
indulge them with toys, and dainties, and 
presents like rich folks can their children, but 
we indulged their tempers, indulged them in 
their selfishness and their waywardness, to 
make up for the hardships they had to bear. 
I'm afraid we've got something to answer 
for in the way they've turned out." 

Dacre and his wife did not talk much of 
Stevie after that evening. They did their 
best to make the visit a happy one to Eatty, 
and Mrs. Dacre found the time fly too 
quickly while Kitty was helping her with 
clever willing hands, and talking of her 
adventures. 



CHAPTER X. 

Spring liad come, warm bright days with 
sunshine lingering on into the evening, and 
fresh new life in the green grasses of the 
hedge-rows and the tall trees overhead. 
There were fewer storms at sea, too, and the 
waves were now gently breaking on the 
shore, as if tired of the noisy sport they had 
kept up all the winter. The sea was smooth 
enough on this May day, to tempt the visitors 
at Longrock to trust themselves in the little 
pleasure boats which once more lay on the 
beach ready for hire. 

Kittv Weston had been sent with her 
young charges to enjoy a row upon the 
smooth, bright water, and very pleasant it 
was that warm sunny day. 
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Miller who was rowing them, talked 
to the children, as they dipped their hands 
in the cool, dancing water, telling them 
lots of stories of his life on board a big 
ship, like one of those in sight. When 
the row came to an end, the man lifted 
the little boys out of the boat, and Kitty 
sprang lightly on to the shore. 

" Have you a shilling ? I haven't got the 
money just right," she said, as she paid the 
man. 

He looked hard at her, while he slowly 
felt in his pocket for the change. 

" You're the lass that's going to marry 
young Dacre, aint you ?" he remarked. 

Kitty nodded, wondering why he should 
ask her. 

** Well, you won't mind my speaking a 

word of warning to you, I hope," resumed 

Miller, " but I'd think twice about it if I 

was you. He's going to the bad as fast as 

:'he can." 

" You're thinking of some one else ; Stevie 
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Dacre isn't a bit like that," replied Kitty 
hotly. 

But Miller left his boat and walked up 
the beach with her, repeating seriously — 

" I knew Dacre when he was a little chap,, 
so I've felt kind of interested in him." 

" He's a friend of yours, then ? " 

" No, we aint much of friends, he never 
speaks to me beyond a* good-night,' now and 
then. But I know pretty well what goes 
on at the public yonder, gambling and bet- 
ting, and quarrelling and swearing, and Stevie 
the foremost in it all. He lost a heap of 
money only last night over the cards, but 
'twas no good my saying anything, he would 
go on. I can't see how you've much chance 
of getting along happily with him." 

Kitty Weston took her change, and wished 
the man good morning, saying she was in 
a hurry, but he detained her a moment 
longer to say — 

" You won't be angry with me for speaks 
ing out, I hope ; I'm going away to-morrow^ 
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SO I knew I shouldn't have a chance of 
speaking again." 

" Going away, are you ? I thought you 
were always about here." 

" Yes, but my old shipmate doesn't want 
me any longer, he's got a brother coming 
home to sail his boats for him instead of me, 
so I'm going back to London. I know I 
can get work there." 

" You say you used to know Stevie Dacre, 
what's your name then ? " asked Kitty, as a 
sudden thought struck her. 

" My name's Miller — Stevie will know it ! " 
answered the man. 

Kitty Weston did not believe half that 
Miller had said about Stevie, yet the words^ 
kept by her persistently ; those terrible 
words, " he's going to the bad," she could 
not forget them, and somehow they reminded 
her of the warnings Dacre' s father and 
mother had spoken, when they had talked of 
him. 

And she thought, too, of the many times 
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lately, that Stevie had come to borrow a few 
shillings of her on some ready excuse ; either 
he hadn't any change, or his salary hadn't 
been paid him that week ; or at another time 
it was a half-sovereign which he should be so 
much obliged if she would lend him. Some- 
times he returned the money, sometimes he 
did not. She had thought nothing of it at 
the time, and had easily believed the reasons 
he gave her, but now an uncomfortable feeling 
was mingled with that recollection. She 
would have a good talk with Stevie about it 
next time she saw him ; she would tell him 
what she had heard, and appeal to him to 
give up that dreadful gambling, and try to 
reason him out of his bad habits. 

" I'll tell you what ! " exclaimed Stevie, 
passionately, when Kitty Weston had had a 
long, earnest talk with him, " I'm no worse 
than other fellows ; you don't know anything' 
about it, but I'll tell you what, Kitty, if 
you're thinking of giving me up, I shall go 
to the bad, and shan't care to stop ! But you 
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can make a better raan of me if you try; 
when we've got a home of our own it '11 be 
different, but if you give me up, it's all over 
with me ! " 

" Stevie, dear Stevie, I never said a word 
about giving you up ! I know you'll be 
strong and brave, and won't give in to 
temptations ! And I'll do all I can to make 
you happy ! " 

" Then don't lecture me, or make me feel 
foolish over the way I spend my time ; don't 
point out my faults so clearly (though you 
did do it kindly). I know I've got plenty of 
faults, and perhaps I'm proud of them, as 
you say, but I can't alter all at once ! " 

So Kitty with her warm, loving heart 
taught herself to believe what Stevie said, 
that he would be very different, once they 
were married. She wonld influence him for 
good, and make his home so happy, he 
wouldn't feel tempted to go ont and lose his 
money. It was different now, of course, for 
he had no home, as it were, only lodgings in 
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a public-house — not that he was obliged to 
lodge at the " Sun," but it was cheaper, she 
supposed. 

They were to be married very soon now, 
and Kitty measured his fondness for her by 
her affection for him ; she would do anything 
for Stevie, and believed he would do just this 
to please her — ^just give up his foolish, care- 
less ways. So she didn't let Miller's words 
trouble her long; she was hopeful and 
sanguine, and no future could look dark to 
her that had Stevie Dacre in it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The force of former habits and old associa- 
tions took Miller very often to his old lounging 
place, down by the river side, after he went 
back to London. 

He soon got regular work at the docks, for 
though fond of idling away hour after hour, 
he had his living to earn, and had never put 
by a penny in his life. He went in and out 
the familiar public-houses as usual, but he 
was hardly such a good customer as hereto- 
fore. No one ever saw him the worse for 
drink now ; he wished Darrell could know 
how he was trying to be a different man, to 
make the best of his life, instead of the worst. 

He felt at home in the dusty London streets, 
where the sun blazed down fiercely on the 
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pavement, and the hot July air lifted tlie dust 
into the faces of the passers-by. Miller had 

begun to forget himself, and take notice in- 
stead of the people who frequented the streets 
like himself, whose faces mostly bore the 
stamp of privation, crime, or wretchedness^ 
He found himself thinking that Darrell would 
have found a way to brighten those reckless 
faces, or reach those dreary lives with his 
genial, kindly help. Miller tried to do as 
Darrell would have done; he remembered 
Darr ell's saying that every man has an in- 
fluence in the world, either for good or evil ; 
that every one can call forth either the best or 
the worst part of a man's character by asso- 
ciating with him, or even by a chance word 
or look. 

Miller was a man of few words, but he 
managed to speak them just at the right 
moment to help a struggliug heart to resist 
temptation, or to bear their burden easier. 
He had not much more money than he wanted 
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for himself, but what he gave, he gave with a 
kindly manner and' a willing hand. 

Miller rented a little back room in a lodging- 
house up a dark, dingy court near the docks, 
which he oddly spoke of as " home." He did 
not trouble his landlady much, for he could 
toast a bit of meat before the fire as well as 
any one, which was about all the cookery his 
finances allowed. He had not much to say to 
his fellow lodgers, for he spent all his time 
after work out of doors. He was more at 
home in the streets than in that dark little 
room, with no companion but his pipe. He 
often wished for little Fido, the faithful 
friend of his early life, but Fido had breathed 
his last long ago, and Miller would never have 
another in his place ; no other dog could be 
his old favourite back again. 

Miller used to go into the public-houses to 
hear the news of the day, and the news that 
interested him was soon told. 

One evening he stood drinking his pint of 
beer at the bar of the " Bird in Hand.*' 

B 
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" Where's old Fielding ? T don't see him 
here — haven't seen him for a week ! " he re- 
marked, as he looked round and missed a 
familiar face. 

" What ! haven't you heard what's happened 
to him ? " 

" No, I looked for him last night and 
missed him, for he was a rare one to gossip, 
and he used to tell me the news whenever I 
came in here." 

" Poor old chap ! You won't see him again; 
he was going down the river in his boat, when 
a steamer ran him down, and he was picked 
up drowned, and the boat was found bottom 
upwards. The steamer might have steered 
different, and let him alone, I'm told, but 
instead of that they steamed right over him." 

" Bless me ! Poor old fellow ! " exclaimed 
Miller, who further expressed his concern by 
taking his pipe from his mouth and thinking. 

" They knew the steamer," continued his 
informant ; " she was a tug-boat, and so the 
man who was on deck at the time giving 
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orders has been had up before the magistrates 
for it. Of course he was responsible for the 
accident, though I don't call it an accident ! " 

" It was a crying shame to go right on, 
and never look what became of the poor 
fellow ! " added a woman standing near, for 
old Fielding, a garrulous, good-humoured man, 
fond of exchanging a word with every one as 
he passed, was well-known to the habitual 
customers of the "Bird in Hand." 

" Yes, there's all about it in the newspaper 
to-day ; I mean the report of the case before 
the magistrates. If you step in there, you 
can read it," added the landlord, as he went 
to serve another customer, signing to Miller 
to step inside the adjoining room, where 
penny papers and pewter mugs covered the 
ricketty tables. 

" Yes, . but I can't read it, though ! " 
muttered Miller, going inside nevertheless on 
the chance of finding some one there good- 
tempered or sober enough to read out to him 
the bit of news. 
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He was neither hasty nor impulsive, so he 
waited patiently until the landlord found time 
to come back into the bar-room. The paper 
had been grasped by numerous dirty hands^ 
and that particular paragraph bore evidence 
of having been read by most of the fre- 
quenters of the house. 

*'Here it is," said the man, reading out — 
" * Philip Dacre, 22, was charged with gross 
carelessness and neglect of duty, while in 
charge of the steam-tug" Coriander," thereby 
causing the death of William Fielding.* 
Now look here. Miller, don't you think he 
was let off very easy? I say he deserved 
transportation ! " 

*What, did he get off, then?" asked 
Miller, an unusual thoughtfulness darkening^ 
his face. 

" Get off ! no, two months' hard labour, 
and serve him right. It was a cowardly affair.- 
Poor Fielding signed to them that the tide- 
was running so strong against him he couldn't 
get out of the way, so one witness swore, and 
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yet that fellow on the look-out and in the 
broad daylight wouldn't see him, and drowned 
him like a dog," continued the man, ex- 
citedly. 

" And his name was Philip Dacre, you say ; 
a;re you sure that's right ? " repeated Miller, 
his thoughts gone far away, back to the days 
when he had known little Phil. 

" Why here it is, man, I've read it right 
enough." And the man went on reading the 
evidence. " Prisoner's defence was, * he sup- 
posed he was drunk at the time, he often took 
s, drop too much." 

Miller said nothing more, but he went 
home to sit in his little room and smoke his 
pipe, while he forgot all about his supper, as 
he thought long and earnestly about the 
Dacres. 

*' What would Phil's father and mother 
have said?" thought Miller, "if they had 
heard him charged with neglecting his duty 
v^ith such a terrible result ? " 

Miller hoped they would never know it ; 
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one comfort was, they couldn't read, so the 
police reports in the newspapers would not 
tell them that their absent son was in 
prison. 

Miller could not forget Phil Dacre, and 
when he went to sleep it was to dream of him 
as the little boy who had rescued his faithful 
little dog ; as the child who had a kind 
father and mother and a comfortable 
home. And much he wondered in his 
waking hours how Phil could have come down 
to this. 

The hot August sunshine was pouring^ 
down on to the dusty pavements, and the 
heavy air made the heat oppressive even on 
the shady side of the streets, when Phil 
Dacre' s two months' sentence expired. 

Miller was just outside waiting for him,, 
and as Phil stood hesitating a moment which 
way to go, he went up to him and held out 
his hand. 

" Ah, Miller, is that you ?" exclaimed Phil* 
" I should have known you anywhere." 
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" Aint I changed at all, then ? Why, I've 
grown ever so much older ; not that I ever 
take count of the months and the years, it 
don't matter to me. But I wish you hadn't 
changed so much, Phil." 

For something in Dacre's altered face 
had shocked Miller more than he could 
say. 

" Why, it isn't the first time I've been in 
prison by a long chalk. Fm a rough cus- 
tomer to deal with, the police say. It's 
almost a pity you've found me up, MiUer. 
But don't go letting father and mother know 
anything about me, I'd rather they didn't 
know." 

"You needn't fear, I don't even know 
where they are," answered Miller. "But, 
Phil, are you really the same chap as saved 
my little Fido from his tormentors? You 
were a brave little fellow then ; I didn't think 
then you'd ever be had up for sacrificing a 
man's life." 

"He should have got out of the way; 
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'twas bis place, not ours, to get out of 
danger ; we couldn't stop for every man who 
chooses to get in our way ! 'Twas just an 
accident," said Phil, with assumed careless- 
ness. 

" Yes ; but if every man merely kept to his 
place, or what he fancies is his place, 'twould 
be a queer world to hve in," answered Miller. 
*' Even if we go out of our way to do a good 
turn to another, don't you think it's the 
shortest way after all ? What are you going 
to do now, Phil ? " 

'* Don't know; haven't thought about it. 
One thing I know, that fellow who gave evi- 
dence against me, I'll work him out of his 
place before long." 

And a dark, wrathful expression came over 
Phil's countenance. 

Miller stopped, turned, and faced him with 
a searching look. 

" Come along with me," he said, " I've got 
some dinner at home. It's years since we 
had a good long talk ; I've lots to say to you." 
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But as they walked side by side througli 
street after street, it was Phil who talked, and 
Miller was silent and absent. 

Phil Dacre had grown np a tall, powerful 
young man, with a face that had altered 
strangely from the frank winsomeness of boy- 
hood, and a heart that had stifled many a 
good impulse, many a germ of right within it 
since Miller parted with him last. 

" I remember," began Miller, presently, 
**the very last time I saw you, Phil. You 
were having a stand-up fight with another 
boy." 

" Well, I recollect I often had a fight ; we 
used to quarrel with the village boys, and a 
fight was the quickest way to settle our dif- 
ferences," remarked Phil. 

" Ah, that was the beginning I " exclaimed 
Miller, as if a sudden thought had struck him. 

" The beginning of what ? " asked Dacre. 

" Why it ended in that accident, when 
you might have saved the man's life and 
didn't ! " 
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" Miller, you mustn't be hard on me ; I 
won't stand it ! " exclaimed Phil, and there 
was silence again. 

" Phil, you can share my place and what 
I've got to offer if you like, until you've got 
some plans or meet with something to do,"* 
said Miller, in the afternoon, as he set aside 
what was left of the dinner. 

He had given up a day's work on purpose 
that he might be on the spot when Phil came 
out of prison, lest he should lose sight of him 
again. 

" It's no good my trying to get employed 
on the river again just yet," remarked Phil,, 
after a day or two. " Is there any work to 
be got at the docks ? I should like to work 
along with you, Miller, for a bit." 

They were sitting over their supper. Miller- 
hungry, after his day's work ; but Phil, who- 
had done nothing but smoke all day, did not 
find the bread and cheese very tempting. 

" Don't be in a hurry to go away, Phil," 
said Miller, ^ndly. "I haven't seen half 
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enough of you yet, and as long as I've got 
my wages coming in of a Saturday, you're 
welcome.'* 

** But 'tisn't very lively work here all day 
while you're away. I will try and get taken 
on too, if I can." 

" Oh, there's work to be had at the docks, 
if you can wait a little. Won't you go home 
first, though, Phil ? " added Miller, suddenly 
bringing up the subject. 

Phil shook his head, and pushed his chair 
back with an angry gesture. He was angry 
with himself. When he thought at all it was 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction that he had 
not done better ; one thing, he was deter- 
mined he would not go home then. He 
wished his friend would not talk about it, but 
all his angry looks would not stop Miller from 
keeping on with the subject. 

" How I envied you, Phil," he said, " that 
day when I went home along with you, and 
your father made me stop and have some 
supper. I remember thinking how happy all 
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boys must be who had got such a home as 
that, and a father and mother to care whether 
they got into trouble or not. I never had 
anybody to care about me, Phil ; yet I never 
thought about it or wanted it until I saw 
your home, and the care your father took of 

you." 

Phil Dacre grew restless, he wouldn't listen 
any more ; so he got up and said he would 
finish his pipe out of doors. 

Miller did not say anything more that 
night or the next ; but he would not let Phil 
forget all about his father and mother ; every 
now and then some sentence fell from his lips 
reminding Phil of the blessings he was throw- 
ing away. 

" You're a cool hand at a fight, Dacre,'* 
remarked one of Phil's companions, as he 
turned out of a pubhc-house. 

" I said I'd have it out with that man for 
what he said of me in court," returned Phil, 
coolly. "Why didn't you let us finish. 
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Miller ? The fellow was getting the worst of 
it." 

" Because I've plenty of enemies ; I haven't 
many friends, and he was one, that's why," 
answered Miller. 

" I've given him something to remember 
me by," continued Phil, maliciously. 

" Ay, to remember you with hatred, anger,, 
and revenge, which had better be forgotten," 
said Miller, quietly. " He used to take my 
part on board ship my first voyage, though he 
was only a lad then, and I was a stowaway. 
I've seen him off and on lots of times since, 
but I've always remembered him for his kind- 



ness." 



" Don't turn sulky. Miller. If I'd known 
he was your friend I'd have let him off. There 
isn't much harm done as it is." 

" The harm is, that man won't do his duty 
and speak out another time, most likely ; 
he'll hold his tongue next time; and very 
likely the other men who were looking on just 
now will keep quiet when they see their com- 
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panions do wrong, rather than make enemies 
of them. That's the harm you've done, 
Phil." 

" You're different to what you used to be. 
Miller. I remember the time when you 
would send a man down if he only laughed at 

you I " 

" Yes ; I'm different, I suppose. I don't 
care to make quarrels now." 

Phil Dacre continued to share Miller's 
home, and the little back room grew more 
cheerful to Miller now he had some one to 
speak to, some^ one to share his meals, and 
some one to saunter out with. For Phil got 
employed at the docks after a little time, and 
though their work threw them constantly 
together, they did not grow tired of each 
other, but spent all their time with one 
another. • 

Phil got fond of Miller; his old boyish 
admiration of him was exchanged for the 
deeper hking of older years, called forth by 
the sterling worth of Miller's character. His 
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true*liearted fiiendsliip, his quiet way of 
doing a kindness won upon Phil, until he felt 
thoroughly sorry that he himself had been 
such a good-for-nothing all these years, a 
blessing to no one, and no credit to himself. 
Phil would not own it, but Miller's quiet, un- 
eventful life, his honest ways, and his stead- 
fast performance of duty in the monotonous 
work he got through day after day, had a 
silent influence upon Phil's character. He 
was a different man in six months' time to 
what he was when he first came across Miller 
after coming out of prison. A plan came into 
his head as he sat smoking his pipe by Miller's 
fire on Christmas eve, a plan which would 
give him an interest in his work for the 
future, and an interest in putting by every 
sixpence he could. True, he might be earn- 
ing more money at his old life " barging," or 
on a steamer with his six years experience, 
but he had. grown attached to Miller, so he 
preferred having less money and being with 
him. 
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" Miller," he said, suddenly. " I've got a 
plan in my head I " 

*^ Going away, Phil?" asked Miller, half 
sadly, beginning to fancy how different the 
old place would look without Phil ; he had 
grown so accustomed to having him always 
at hand for a chat, or a walk, or a companion 
by the fire-side. 

"No, not that," answered Phil, quickly. 
" I mean I want to get father and mother, 
back again to London, they did'nt like the 
country after all, so I mean to save up a nice 
little sum of money, and give it to them, to 
do as they like with, move back to London 
perhaps, and then father could give himself 
a holiday from work. It's a good plan, aint 
it, Miller?" 

" Don't you think it would be a good plan, 
too, if you wrote to wish them a happy 
Christmas ? " suggested Miller. " You know 
how to write, you know, Phil. I don't." 

Phil thought about it, then he went out 
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and bought a sheet of paper and an envelope^ 
and began a letter to his mother. 

Miller watched him with curious eyes, 
wondering at the ease with which Phil set 
down his messages on paper, and thinking 
how odd it was he had not wi^itten home 
before. 

Phil's letter did make that Christmas time 
a happier one to the Dacres than they had 
spent for many years. The letter was so 
hopeful and full of promises of better things, 
they could not have wished to read a kinder 
message home, and their spirits rose at the 
thought of Phil being settled down steadily 
to work, so near as London ; they had been 
fearing he was in America or New Zealand 
perhaps. 

Stevie and Kitty, who were married by this 
time, came to spend Christmas with them ; 
and once more they looked the future in the 
face without a dread. The visit proved a 
long one, however, for Stevie had nothing to 
do, and though he talked of going to London 

s 
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to look for an engagement every day, he 
stayed on and on, week after week. Kitty 
began to get anxious and unsettled, she did 
not like being a burden to Mrs. Dacre and 
paying nothing towards the expenses; but 
they had broken up their little home at 
Longrock, when Stevie lost his employment ; 
he was always falling out with his employers, 
as he said ; others said he was " always dis- 
missed in a hurry." 

One day Stevie was lounging about the 
village in spite of the cold wind, idling away 
his time as he stood by a cross-road near the 
" Crown," when a lady and gentleman pass- 
ing by asked him the nearest way to the 
church. 

Stevie pointed out the way, and recognising 
the lady, he took the opportunity of adding — 

" It's a long way round. Surely, ma'am, 
you must be Mrs. Hope ? " 

" How came you to know my name ? Have 
I seen you before ? '* answered Mrs. Hope. 
^* I am quite a stranger here." 
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" So am I, ma'am. Very Kkely you've 
forgotten the little boy you were kind to, and 
took into yout choir, a good many years ago ; 
but I've never forgotten it I " 

" Oh I I remember. Are you that little 
boy?" 

" Yes, my name's Dacre. That was an 
event in my life; it unsettled me, and I 
couldn't take up with work like my father 
and brother, after I got used to earning 
money like that." 

" Then what are you doiDg now ? " 

" Nothing ma'am. It isn't easy to get em- 

r 

ployment just now ; last winter I was doing 
very well at one of the watering places, but 
there's such lots of fellows like me looking 
out for a livelihood because they've got a fine 
voice. I wish I'd been brought up to any- 
thing else, now ! I've wasted a lot of time, 
and it's unfitted me for other work." 

" What are you doing here ?" 

" Oh I I'm staying here with my father and 
mother ; they wanted to see me, but I've been 
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very unfortunate lately. It's ah uncertain 
income from these sort of engagements, some- 
times plenty, sometimes none. I must try 
and get taken on at one of the theatres, I 
suppose." 

" You had a brother, I remember, where is 
he?" 

" I don't know, ma*am ; he got father and 
mother to come and live here in the count ry^ 
away from their friends, because it was nice 
for him, but all his good spirits didn't make 
up to them for the less money and the 
strangeness, for the hardships didn't fall on 
him." 

" I don't like that man," remarked the 
gentleman, as they walked on. " He made 
out a good tale, but he wasn't a bit grateful 
for all your kindness to him as a boy." 

" No, I think he seemed to date all his 
misfortunes and his having nothing to do to 
xny placing him in our choir. It unfitted 
him for other work, he said." 
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" That's nonsense ! It's idleness that un- 
fits a man for work, nothing else ! " 

The lady and gentleman were on a visit in 
the neighbourhood, so they often noticed 
Stevie lounging about day after day. He 
had not lost his good manners and " taking " 
appearance, so whenever they spoke to him, 
he always had excuses ready, and made out a 
good story in which circumstances and not 
himself were in fault, and it ended in his 
getting some money given him to pay his 
expenses to London, where he hoped to get 
employed. 

So Stevie Dacre went to London, and at 
length he wrote word to his wife that *'he 
had got taken on as comic-singer at the music- 
hall where he had previously been engaged," 
and Kitty, who had not been idle all this time, 
set up once more in a humble little home, 
where they looked forward to being happy. 
Stevie had a good salary, and once more he 
promised Kitty that he would do his best to 
keep the situation, and not spend quite so 
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much of his wages in " treating " his friends 
at the public-houses. 

But promises were easily made, and Stevie 
found it was not easy to break off the habits 
of years, and as time passed on, very little of 
his earnings found their way into his wife's 
hands. Kitty, instead of being at home all 
day, and having things nice and comfortable 
for Stevie when he came in, had to go out 
to work in order to keep the little home 
together, for rent was high, and the few 
shillings Stevie brought in of a Saturday did 
not go far towards the expenses. 

But through it all, Kitty kept up a cheerful 
spirit, for Stevie was always promising to do 
better, and be more careful of his money. 
The recollection of Miller's warnings, and 
Mrs. Caere's doubts often crossed her mind, 
as she came home tired after a day's ironing, 
and set to work bravely to light the fire and 
have the supper ready for Stevie against he 
came back late at night. But she would dis- 
miss the thought with the hope that things 
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were not going on like this always. Stevie 
had plenty of. leisure in the day time, and 
sometimes he earned a little money indepen- 
dent of his engagement at the music hall, 
so that he ought to have had money to put 
by, as vrell as supplying the necessaries of 
his home, but uafortunately he was apt to 
spend over cards and beer more than he 
earned sometimes. 




CHAPTER XII. 

Before Christmas came round again, Phil 
Dacre had saved up enough money to in- 
spire him with a sudden wish to go and 
tell his father all about his plan, and the 
nice house he had his eye upon in 
London for them. It was a new house in 
a new street, with a very little bit of gar- 
den behind it, although it wasn't very far 
from the old place where they used to live, 
;and Phil said he would pay the rent if they 
liked to go back to London. 

*' You can have a holiday now, father, 
if you like," exclaimed Phil, as he stood 
talking in the little cottage. Dacre was too 
excited to say much, and Phil's mother was 
touched by his consideration for their wishes. 
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and this tangible evidence of how much he 
had thought about them lately. 

"How tall you've grown, Phil, and you 
look just as good as you were as a little boy ! 
-exclaimed Mrs. Dacre. 

" We didn't spoil you after all, it seems, 
:said Dacre proudly. 

'* I'm afraid I've given you a lot of trouble 
and worry, but that's over now. I fell in 
with an old friend, who did his best to stop 
me from going to the bad. He don't say 
much to me, yet he has made me what I 



am. 



They talked over plans, and made arrange- 
ments for going to London as soon as 
possible. 

" I hope to get on board one of the steamers 
again," said Phil. "I shall try for the berth 
you had, father. Of course, I shall live with 
you then, and we'll have a happy time of it 
— the happiest home in all London, if I can 
make it so," he added with a merry, affec- 
tionate smile. 
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So once more Miller was alone ; lie had 
grown used to Phil's companionship, and he 
missed the sight of his good-natured face, and 
the little room seemed all the more dull and 
lonesome for having been so bright and home- 
like all the past year. 

But Phil came to see Miller whenever he 
could get away for an hour or two after his 
day's duties were ended, though this was not 
very often, so Miller once more went back to 
his old pursuits. 

" Miller," exclaimed Phil one Sunday even- 
ing some time after, " I Tan up against Stevie 
last night as I came off the boat, and was 
coming up the steps, our old play-place, you 
know, when we were boys. He didn't know 
me a bit at first." 

" Didn't he though ? How came you to 
know him?" 

" Oh, he isn't altered so much, and I 
chanced to hear his name. He seemed in a 
heap of trouble." 

" Is he ? Whose fault is that ? " 
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" Oh, he's unlucky, he says. He had just 
got notice that he wasn't wanted any more 
at the music hall after Saturday ; they are 
going to do without a man in his place, and 
Stevie didn't know what to do next." 

" He's married, isn't he ? " 

*' Yes ; and there's a baby to provide for 
now, and his wife's been ill a long time, he 
told me." 

**I'm sorry," remarked Miller, with real 
sympathy. It was as Phil had said, Stevie's 
home was deep in trouble. 

" This is a miserable state of things, Kitty," 
said Stevie soon after this. " It wasn't my 
fault this time, really," and he showed her 
the letter he had received, telling him he waa 
not wanted. 

" I shall be able to work again soon I 
hope." 

" No, Kitty, you mustn't do that ; I won't 
have you wear yourself out. There's a lot 
owing at the shop, I suppose ? If I'd the 
railway money in my pocket, we'd go off right 
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away and settle in a fi*esli place. But perhaps 
something will turn up for me.*' 

" I shouldn't Uke to go away like that. No, 
we'll stay and brave it a little longer, and 
pay our debts one day, I trust." 

" I'm just going out, Kitty," said Dacre, 
putting on his hat, "I think I shall look 
round and talk to father." 

He went out, and Kitty Dacre remained 
sitting by the tiny fire, resting her head on 
her hand wearily. The old anxious, wist- 
ful look which belonged to her sad, lonely 
childhood, had came back to her face now, 
and its brightness only came with a flash now 
and then. 

The room looked comfortless and bare ; 
things had been parted with to supply ready 
money during Kitty's illness, and she was 
thinking just then how foolish she had been 
to imagine that she could alter Stevie when 
his father and mother had vainly tried, and 
his own good sense had failed to do so. But 
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it was no use looking back over an unalter- 
able past. 

They did not see much of Stevie's parents^ 
since they lived quite at the other end of 
London, and Kitty did not care that their 
troubles should be known. 

Just now, their' s was a very gloomy pros- 
pect, and there was little to cheer Kitty Dacre 
as she sat thinking. They had come to the 
end of credit with landlord and shopkeeper ; 
there was no money in the house. She thought 
Stevie had gone out to borrow some of his 
father or some friend, but by and by Stevie 
came back dispirited and hungry. 

" I don't know how it is, Kitty," he said, 
**but I haven't a friend who'll lend me a 
shilling now I want it. I'd plenty of friends 
three months ago ! " 

" What shall we do to-morrow, Stevie ? " 

His face was dark and gloomy. It didn't 
make him feel less troubled to think that he 
was the cause of this distress ; if he had had 
the moral courage to give up drinking and 
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play, he might have had comfort and plenty in 

his home instead of want. He thought it over 

until he grew desperate. 

" I'll tell you what, Kitty, you'll get on 

better without me than with me,*' he said 

recklessly, " I'll go- 
But she put her arms round his neck and 

would not let him finish. 

" No, Stevie, we will pull on together as 

long as we've got each other ; never mind, 

I haven't forgotten you were the first to be 

kind to me when I was a poor flower girl ; 

you'll be my help and comforter again and 

always now." 

The morrow came, another weary, anxious 

day, burdened with disappointment and actual 

distress; it had been threatening a long time, 

now it had come. 

" Did you get any money last night ? For 

there's none left," asked Kitty. 

*' No ; I couldn't speak to Phil, he was out, 

and I had all that father had got to lend me 

last week. There's a few things left to part 
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with, Kitty, and it must come to that, I siap- 
pose," he answered bitterly. 

There was a knock at the door, and Stevie 
answered it. A little boy handed him a letter 
and ran off out of sight. 

" It's for you, Kitty. I didn't know you 
had any friends to write to you now Mrs. 
Norwood's family have gone back to 
Australia." 

" I haven't any friends; its about the rent 
again, I suppose," replied Kitty, sadly, " read 
it Stevie, you can read better than I can." 

Stevie opened the letter ; there were only 
a few words, but there was a glittering 
golden coin, wrapped up in the page on 
which was written, " From a friend — more 
next week." 

" It's Phil, I suppose," remarked Stevie, 
" but why didn't he give it me himself, and 
not take this trouble about it ! " 

Kitty was puzzled and overjoyed; but 
when Stevie asked Phil about it afterwards, 
Phil denied all knowledge of it. 
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The money was very acceptable ; they had 
just been doubting and dreading, just giving 
way to despair, when this unexpected and 
mysterious help came, and it came again the 
next week as promised, and every week for 
a long time. But it never came by the same 
messenger, and they failed to discover who 
sent it. 

Stevie really tried hard this time to get 
something to do, and one day, in his search 
after employment, he came across Miller. 

Miller was the first to speak ; Stevie 
remembered throwing off his friendship 
when he was well off, he wouldn't take up 
with him now he was in trouble, but Miller 
did not give him the chance of turning away. 
So you*re in London again ? ** he began. 

How are you getting along ? ** 

" I want something to do ; am looking out 
for it now. I wouldn't care if 'twas work 
like yours even, I'd do it ! " answered Stevie. 

" That would be a pity — there's hundreds 
o! fellows like me to do this kind of work^ 
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who can't, like you, do other kind of work. 
You had schooling, and have got the advan- 
tage of us; so don't throw away your ad- 
vantages. You've got learning, you must 
make a good use of it. Make the best of 
yourself, and you'll soon find something to 
do. Good workers, trustworthy men, are 
always wanted. Come in and have some 
supper along with me, Dacre I " 

Miller was right, and once more Stevie got 
into employment, and by economy and steady 
application to work, he managed to pay off a 
few debts ; then the anonymous weekly gift 
ceased. 

Phil had been to find up Miller one Sun- 
day evening — 

" Come along with me, we'll have a walk," 
he said, as he found his friend alone. 

They wont through street after street, and 
presently Miller asked — 

" Where are you taking me to, Phil ? " 

" I'm going to see my brother, we shall 
soon be there now. Miller." 

T 
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" Then it's good-by here, PhiL I don't 
care to go, Stevie never had much to say to 
me," said Miller, stopping short. 

" Bat I told him I shonld bring yon along 
with me to-night ! " retnmed PhiL 

And Phil had his way. 

They reached the place at last, and Stevie 
stood in the door-way waiting for them. 
The little room had recovered some of its 
brightness and comfort. Kitty was getting 
strong again, and had made the little home 
look its best. 

They had a cheerful evening all together. 
Phil, light-hearted and full of life and energy ; 
Stevie, sobered down into a thoughtful, 
earnest mood ; Kitty, quick to find the sun- 
shine, whenever it was possible to see any, 
and Miller, his usual quiet self. 

They talked over old times, and presently 
John Dacre and his wife looked in for an 
hour, to see how they were getting on, and a 
happy party assembled round Stevie's supper 
table before they dispersed. 
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Phil went off with his father and mother, 
and Miller walked home with them until 
their ways separated. 

" I say, Miller, did you turn up friendly 
towards Stevie a little while ago ? " asked 
Phil suddenly. 

" What do you mean, Phil ? " 

" Why, I mean, did you send him that 
money every week, when he was hard up ? 
He told me about it, and I couldn't think of 
anybody who'd do it, but you, old fellow ! 

Miller did not answer, but walked on with 
his eyes on the ground, his face telling no 
tales. And Phil never could get him to con- 
fess to any part in that, tljough he knew he 
was not mistaken. 

" I've no one to spend my money on, 
Phil, only myself, and a little satisfies me. 
I haven't been used to better things all my 
life, so I like to keep as I am. You once 
told me, Phil, when you were a little fellow, 
that I wasn't obliged to spend my money 
in drinh because I had more than I wanted 
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to spend in board and lodging ; so now 
I've fotind out some other ways of 
spending my wages. I should be miserable 
if I didn*t work, and only saved up my 
money to give myself a holiday; any one's 
welcome to the rest of it after I've paid my 
rent, and bought my week's supply." 

After this, Miller and Stevie Dacre became 
fast friends ; they often met, and Stevie 
gradually became a different man, one to be 
proud of in his home; what part Miller^s 
quiet way, and good example had in influ- 
encing Stevie, only Phil guessed. Mrs. 
Dacre had reason to be proud of her sons 
after ail. Phil was a comfort to them in 
every sense of the word ; he made life bright 
to them by his merry moods and thoughtful 
care. He always thought of Miller with 
gratitude and admiration, although they did 
not often meet, for Miller did not stay in 
London much louger, and only came back 
now and then. 

Miller had had a rough life, no cared-foT 
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childhood, no well-taught youth, but a hard 
matter to earn his bread, as long as he could 
remember. 

He had had no education, no advantages, 
but he had become an observant, practical 
man, who had picked up whatever of know- 
ledge he possessed ; a man whose countenance 
made idlers choose him to speak to out of all 
the rest, and many a passer by, struck by 
the honest face which had never known how 
to scoff or sneer, had given him a few words 
of serious meaning which had set him thinking. 

Stray thoughts of religion, a knowledge of 
Gj-od and the Bible, and a few confused ideas 
o£ a future world, had b^en given him in this 
way ; and he found plenty of opportunity in 
the hours of idleness, which he usually spent 
loitering by the water's edge, to think over 
these ideas; and work out a creed of his own. 

He couldn't read ; it was no good giving 
him tracts, thought the mission officers, who, 
struck by something in his manner, often 
fftopped to speak to him. So they dropped 
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into his meinoiy a verse or two of Holy 
Scripture, a promise of eternity, or a word 
or two of religion and duty, and though 
Miller listened invariably in silence, and never 
could be got to talk much of himself, he 
generally gave them a promise to " think over 
what they'd been saying " — a promise which 
he always kept. So that Miller, who couldn't 
read a line, knew more phrases of the Bible, 
and had better ideas of religion, and more 
steadfast belief in duty, than many others 
who could have read their Bible for them- 
selves, and had been taught more about it. 

He had stirring incidents in his life, too ; 
he had a medal and a vellum testimonial 
(awarded him for gallant services in saving 
life) stowed away among his few possessions. 
But these were only incidents, episodes in his 
obscure life soon forgotten, and since he had 
neither kith nor kin, neither father, mother 
or wife to take pride and pleasure in keeping 
alive the recollection of his bravery, he almost 
forgot about it himself; and the truest 
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heroism of all was the every-day life that no 
one took any heed about; the hourly in- 
cidents where his good example influenced 
some wavering heart, and decided on the side 
of right. 

And Miller always remembered Darrell, his 
first friend, with softened feelings of admira- 
tion and affection ; while he, too, had little 
but good to answer for in the influence he 
unconsciously exercised over other people's, 
lives. ' 



THE END. 



